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Modern Water-Colour Art. 

mHE peculiarly 
English art of 
water-colour 
painting has had 
a far shorter 
history than that 
of oil- painting, 
but the differ- 
ences in tech- 
nique between 
the earliest and the latest examples of water- 
colour are far greater, in that comparatively 
short time, than between the earliest and 
the latest examples of oil-painting. The 
distinction is probably largely due to 
the much more restricted palette of the 
earlier water-colour painters. Early oil- 
painting was as bright and as various in its 
colour schemes as modern oil-painting ; but 
with the early water-colour painters, Girtin 
and his immediate predecessors, the palette 
was very limited ; the colours that could be 
worked with the medium of water were few, 
and those who practised the then rising art 
were compelled toa sober colouring. Sub- 
sequently, water-colour gained the same 
range and variety as oil colour; and being 
amore free and tractable medium, gave the 
opportunity for many new experimental 
developments of style and handling. 

This varied and mobile character of the 
art is illustrated more than usua! in the pre- 
sent exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours; a very good one, as we 
remarked last week, and especially interest- 
ing in regard to the work of some of its most 
recent members. The Society's exhibition is 
by far the most representative one of the. 
water-colour art of the day ; and never, if we. 
judge by the present exhibition, has this art 
been more indubitably alive, more keen in 
search of new effects and new classes of 
subject, than at the present moment. Whether | 
this enterprising spirit is altogether so satis- 
factory in its results as the more sober and 
uniform work of a generation ago is another | 
matter ; but it is at all events full of life and | 
vigour, 





cent exhibitions of the Society is that what 
may be called “drawing-master’s art” is 
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dying out. By the phrase we mean that 
kind of water-colour painting which con- 
sists in the constant repetition of a fixed 
effect ; a certain treatment of foreground, 
a certain arrangement of colour and com 
position on a conventional system, which is 
repeated as a kind of lesson got by heart 
The late Mr. Richardson's large drawings 
were a type of this class of art; and the 
Society still retains one or two old mem- 
bers, whom it would be unkind to par- 
ticularise, who still present us year after 
year with the same repetition of a once- 
learned trick of effect; but they are in a very 
small minority now. At the period which is 
now nearly ageneration back the two brothers, 
G. A. Fripp and Alfred Fripp, represented 
the best of the landscape water-colour schoo! 
of their day, but in a very different manner. 
G. A. Fripp’s carefully studied landscapes, 
in a style totally free from tricks of effect, 
represented for the most part pictures which 
might also have been painted in oils; his 
occasional oil paintings very much resembled 
his water colours done on a larger scale. 
Alfred Fripp's works were more characterised 
by the qualities peculiar to watercolour; a 
certain brightness and transparency of 
effect, not representing so much the actual 
appearance of nature, as nature translated 
into terms of water colour. This peculiarly 
spirituel effect of light tints and trans- 
parency, which can only be realised in water- 
colour, offers a temptation to the artist to an 
over-refinement, from which one of the 
finest of the Society's present exhibitors, 


Mr. Albert Goodwin, has not escaped. As. 
we have before remarked, his pictures of 


cities and cathedrals, beautiful as they are, 
are rather too like dream-pictures; never 
more so than in his “Lincoln” (11) of this 
year. The effect is charming, but we 
cannot possibly imagine Lincoln cathedral 
ever really appearing in these soft and 
enamelled demi-tints, and the idea of 
solidity proper to a great building is refined 
away. “Cairo” (12) may perhaps be more 
real, but it is noticeable that Cairo and 


thing a little effeminate in an art like this, 
however charming in its way. His larger 
and more powerful drawing of “ Venice,” 
hung above these, is a far more true and 
vigorous performance. 

The school of broad and truthful land- 
scape effect of which G. A. Fripp was 
formerly the best representative in the ranks 
of the Society, may be said to be carried on, 
but carried a little further, by Mr. Eyre 
Walker, Mr. Cuthbert Rigby, and Mr. Colin 
B. Philip, the first-named especially; but 
both Mr. Rigby and Mr. Philip are more 
distinctly water-colourists in their handling 
than was their predecessor. Without 
refining away nature into a kind of beautiful 
mirage, as Mr. Goodwin is apt to do at 
times, Mr, Eyre Walker fully avails himself 
of the power of water-colour to give delicate 
and aérial effects of distance. There could 
hardly be a more perfect example of 
style in water-colour than his “ Autumn 
Day on Dartmoor ” (31), with its beautifully 
graduated distances and its fine composition 
as a whole, Mr. Cuthbert Rigby is some- 
what less a water-colourist in style; his 
effects might be imitated in oil; but he 
is always a conscientious interpreter of 
nature. The apparition of two nude 
figures in his woodland scene “ The Water 
Ouzel” (72) is somewhat startling from an 
artist who seldom introduces a figure at all ; 
nor are they sufhciently successful for con- 
gratulation. With these three artists (though 
Mr. Philip is perhaps not quite at his best 
this year) we are within the realm of what 
may be called honest transcription of Nature, 
not without an eye to poetry of effect. The 
transgression of the line, though in opposite 
directions, is exemplified in two works by Mr. 
J. W. North and Mr. Gregory. Mr. North 
professes to paint “ The Glorious Woods and 
Meadows Green” (14), but (just as Mr. 
Goodwin does with Lincoln) he gives us 
a scene which is not the colour or the 
appearance of actual Nature, but Nature 
translated into Mr. North's handling. One 
does not deny the beauty of the effect (re- 


Lincoln are treated with exactly the same |membering Turner's “Don’t you wish you 
‘could see it?”), but it is what may be called 


One thing that is satisfactory in the re-| tones and atmospheric effect, in spite of 
| the inevitable difference of climate, sunlight, 


| material, and weathering. There is some- 


over-poetising Nature. The over-prosaic 
extreme is represented in Mr. Gregory's 
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large and carefully-worked landscape “In 
North Wales” (40), where every detail is 
most carefully finished, but the whole leaves 
one perfectly cold, for “soul is wanting 
there.” 

To come to some of the more recent mem- 
bers, Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, who if we 
mistake not exhibits here for the first time, 
has the place of honour at the top of the 
room with a rather large and very carefully 
composed decorative allegory, “The Three 
Daughters of Time” (71). Miss Brickdale 
is a little too fond of puzzle titles to her 
works, nor can we fix exactly upon the 
intended meaning in this work, susceptible 
of two or three interpretations ; but that is 
of little consequence in one’s enjoyment of a 
really fine decorative painting, effective both 
in colour and composition, and to which 
each one may attach his own poetic mean- 
ing. The figures are grouped in front of an 
arcade, behind which is a twilight landscape 
bounded by a long level line of evening 
light which assists in uniting the whole 
composition. This work gives a more 
prominent place to decorative allegorical 
design than it has before taken in 
the Society's exhibitions ; and the tendency 
to give an increasing place to deco- 
rative design is shown again in the promi- 
nent position given to the “Strawberry 
Thief” (28) of Mr. Louis, best known as a 
designer for stained glass; this is quite a 
Stained-glass design in general character, 
though it has true water-colour quality in 
execution. Mr. James Paterson is an artist 
with a way of his own—somewhat “ blot- 
tesque” in manner ; but his principal work, 
“The Gate La Paz, Orotava” (89), sketchy 
as it may be called, is really a remarkable 
inspiration in respect of colour ; of course it 
is a manner, and a strongly-marked one ; but 
it is interesting to meet with something so 
entirely new and unhackneyed in its way. 
Among the other works of special interest at 
the top of the room (where most of the ultra- 
modern work is collected), are Mr. Robert 
Little’s very small but really grand bit 
of landscape effect, “ Redgauntlet Country” 
(47), and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s remarkable 
brown landscape “The Little Fern-cutters” 
(58), a twilight scene in a country lane, with 
a wonderfully true effect of evening air and 
light over the dark shoulder of the hill: a 
work of genius, In strange contrast to these 
comes the equally individual work of another 
recent member, Mr. Walter West, “The 
Silver Mirror” (95); an early Georgian 
lady seated in an interior on a dark polished 
floor, with a large mirror with a chased 
silver frame on the wall behind her; the 
effect of lighting and the treatment of the 
decorative accessories are what make the 
picture, though the figure is very carefully 
painted ; the subject seems slight enough, 
but the treatment has a distinct novelty and 
ability which compel attention. Both in this 
and his other work the lady’s arms seem too 
smal! and thin to be in scale with the figure. 
Mr. Anning Bell, of coloured sculpture fame, 
surprises us by a group of two figures under 
the title “ Rose-water,” which is a remark- 
able study in colour; and Mrs. Allingham, 
who exhibits two or three of the rural sub- 
jects with which her name is most asso- 
ciated, has also sought for new ground in 
Venice, and exhibits two Venetian scenes ; 
in one of these, “On the Zattere” (152), the 
minute group of ships in the distance is 
studied with the same care that is bestowed 


on the figures and cats in her cottage scenes ; 
but in both these Venetian subjects the 
artist seems not to have known exactly what 
to do with her foregrounds. 

Among the larger works of the year is 
one of importance both in subject and in 
style of execution. It represents a kind of 
work seldom undertaken in water-colour 
and seldom seen at the exhibitions of the 
Society. This is Mr. E. R. Hughes’ large 
and striking picture entitled “A Dream 
Idyll" (22), in which a black winged horse 
soars in the air in a moonlight sky, above 
the domes and turrets of a city seen below. 
On his back sits a nude figure of a beautiful 
woman with long yellow hair streaming 
behind her on the wind. No meaning or 
legend is assigned to the ‘picture; it is 
simply a four de force of execution, and as 
such most remarkable. The figure is finely 
and firmly drawn and modelled; the light 
effect is most powerfully managed, the nearer 
wing of the flying horse, between the spectator 
and the moon, being dark, the further wing 
shimmering in full moonlight, which also 
falls full on the nude figure, brought out in 
startlingly bright contrast to the dark steed, 
The effect of the moonlight and the fleecy 
clouds is also given with great power and 
reality. Whether the result on the spectator's 
mind is commensurate with the ability dis- 
played—-whether so much brilliant workman- 
ship was worth bestowing on such a mere 
fantasy--may perhaps be questioned ; but of 
the splendid success of the execution there 
can be no doubt. On the opposite wall 
another large work of a different character 
may be contrasted with this; Mr. Tom 
Lloyd’s evening scene under the rather 
prosaic title “A Dusty Lane ” (109). 
This is a most beautifully executed evening 
scene in the country; the last remains 
of golden sunset light in the sky; the 
only incident being the presence of two 
calves driven by a girl down a road in the 
foreground. The figure of the girl has some- 
thing of the feeling of Fred. Walker's rustic 
figures; and it seems rather a pity that a 
scene which in itself is full of the poetry of 
nature should be somewhat reduced to prose 
by the commonplace title and the presence 
of the cattle. As regards execution it is a 
beautiful work—one of the artist's best pro- 
ductions; but we should have preferred it 
with the figure alone, and as a title we might 
suggest Rosetti's lines— 

“ And see the gold air and the silver fade, 
And the last bird fly into the last light.” 

The execution of the work was worth a 
higher subject and sentiment than the 
catalogue attaches to it. 

Architectural subjects, or subjects into 
which buildings enter, are well represented 
in the exhibition, in the drawings of Mr. 
Barratt, Mr. RK. W. Allan, Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, Mr, S. J. Hodson, and Mr, Rooke; 
indeed it is remarkable how large a place 
this class of subjects holds in modern water- 
colour art, and how much better and less 
conventionally they are treated than in 
former days. One work of this class is 
sufficiently important to demand special 
mention ; the large study of the front of 
Wells Cathedral by Mr, T. M. Rooke (223), 
which is to be presented by subscription to 
the Birmingham Fine Art Gallery, What is 
the special interest of Birmingham in a 
drawing of Wells Cathedral is not obvious ; 
but the artist may be congratulated 





on having produced a work which is not 


only powerful in pictorial effect but which 
represents a most careful and conscientious 
study of the details of the architecture. We 
observe, for instance, that the series of 
Resurrection subjects in the upper portion 
of the front, small as they are in actual size 
on the drawing, are all quite accurate and 
recognisable to those who are familiar with 
them. We have not seen for a long time a 
finer specimen of illustrative architectural! 
drawing. 

There are many other works in the exhi- 
bition that might have been mentioned ; but 
our object has been to take the opportunity 
of drawing attention to the very varied 
interest to be found in modern watercolour 
art as illustrated in this exhibition, and the 
indication of continued life and enterprise 
which it displays. 


TRANSPORT ON ROADS. 
MONG subjects deserving the most 

serious consideration, none is of 

greater importance than that o/ 

road locomotion. Sub-division o! 
the general subject is necessary to distin- 
guish the different methods by which 
suitable provision may be made for the 
varying requirements of those who live in 
towns on one hand, and in rural districts on 
the other. In some respects, the needs oi! 
these two classes of the population are 
generally similar, while in others they differ 
widely. For the moment our attention is 
directed to that particular department o! 
road locomotion which relates to the trans- 
port of merchandise or agricultural products 
from town to town, or from country districts 
to commercial centres. The traction-engine 
covers merely a portion of the ground avail- 
able tor mechanical transport, and there is 
now a clear mandate for lighter vehicles o! 
the self-propelled type, in addition to the 
Ider form of road locomotive. Railways 
will probably remain the cheapest system of 
carriage for long distances, but for strictly 
local traffic the heavy proportion borne by 
terminal charges, as compared with freight, 
constitutes a serious drawback. The relation 
between these charges is approximately 
shown by the following figures, based on the 
statistics contained in the Parliamentary 
Blue Book of 1892 :— 
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Another disadvantage inseparable from 
the railway system is the delay caused by 
“breaking bulk,” and by subsequent deli- 
very in carts and vans. !t is therefore quite 
clear that services of motor-cars for light 
traffic, and of motor-vans, and road loco- 
motives with trailers, for heavy traffic aloo, 
ought to be appreciated in all parts of the 
country. Railway services are not always 
favourable to agriculturalists ; they are 4p' 
to be disorganised on occasions ; and, while 
tending to accumulate population along 
certain lines of communication, they do 
comparatively little towards the development 
of outlying districts. What we really want, 
and want urgently, in the present day is 40 
auxiliary system, making use of the high- 
ways and byways, bringing back prosperity 
to decaying towns and villages, and en- 


couraging people in general to revert 
to the land as a means of livelihood. 
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These desirable ends may be brought 
within measurable distance by the adequate 
utilisation of the 100,000 miles of roadways 
existing in this country, One essential 
(factor for consideration is the nature of the 
surface presented by the highways them- 


’ selves, and although we can never hope to 


obtain and to maintain those ideally perfect 
surfaces which may be desired by makers of 
mechanically propelled vehicles, there is 
reason to believe that the practice of road- 
making and maintenance will closely follow 
the development of road transport. On a 
level hard road surface there is no appre- 
ciable resistance to the motion of a wheel ; 
when the surface is soft the whee! causes 
compression of the particles immediately io 
front, producing a wedge-shaped wave which 
adds largely to the resistance to be overcome 
by mechanical power; and when the sur- 
face is bumpy there is also waste of power. 
These three conditions are shown in a, 4, 
and ¢, fig. 1. Many devices have been sug- 


DOU 


Fig. 1. 


gested for the purpose of minimising shocks 
and for preventing the lifting of vehicles 
when traversing uneven roads. Springs 
under the body of the carriage and various 
forms of resilient tyres are the most familiar 
remedies, but these are not unattended with 
disadvantages, The reasonable use of 
springs is, no doubt, to be commended in 
nearly every case, but elastic tyres are not 
always suitable, especially for heavy traffic. 
There have been many attempts to introduce 
a satistactory form of spring wheel, but so 
far as we are aware, the only successful 
solution of this problem is presented by the 
Spring wheel patented by Mr. Hoiroyd- 
Smith, 

The principle of this invention will be 
understood by reference to fig. 2, where a is 





Fig. 2—Mr. Holroyd-Smith's Wheel. 


the hub of a wheel from which spokes 
proceed to the rim, but are not shown in 
the diagram; «¢ ¢ are levers hinged at 
one end to 4, and at the other to a frame 
4, forming a connecting link between the 
two levers. Then @ can move vertically 
but not horizontally in reference to a. 
Near the junctions of ¢ and ¢ with the 
frame d, two other levers, ¢, ¢', are hinged, 
the other ends of which are hinged to 
the link / keyed to the axle 4. Thus 4 
can move horizontally but not vertically in 
reference to @; but inasmuch as @ can 











Fig. 3.—Mr. Diplock's “ Ped-rail” Wheel. . 


move vertically, it follows that 4 can 
move anywhere outward in its relation to a, 
and thus a perfect radial movement is 
secured. This invention seems to give the 
necessary amount of elasticity without in- 
volving a departure from the iron tyres, 
which are considered essential for heavy 
road traction, and another important feature 
is that the action of the levers and springs 
permits the vehicle to continue its for- 
ward motion for a limited space when 
the wheel encounters any small obstacle 
on the road. The result is that the obstacle 
is more readily passed, for the same reason 
that the forward inclination of a man’s body 
facilitates the ascent of a step. The most 
recent attempt to smooth away the difficulties 
attending highway locomotion is to be found 
in what is termed by its inventor, the “ Ped- 
rail ° system. ne chief features in this, is 
the adoption o a wheel, in which the 
ordinary rim is displaced by a number of 
feet, each attached by a universal ball-joint 
to a short telescopic leg, which is pivoted, 
so that when extended it can swing in a 
plane parallel with that of the wheel face. 
The main features of this peculiar wheel are 
shown in fig. 3, which is taken from a book 
written by the inventor.* In the figure, A is 
a disc keyed to the driving axle, B is one of 
the teet pivoted so that it may turn to suit 
any road surface,C is a small wheel or 
roller, |) is a rail pivoted so that it can rise 
and fall ina slot F in the giide E, form- 
ing part of the axle-box |. The rail D 
supports the vehicle by the springs G 
pressing against the lever H and 
pivoted to the op of the axle-box I. 
The two inner springs | serve to 
steady the lever H, and the two guides 
K, are for leading the rollers C under the 
rail D, The disc A revolves, but the axle- 
box and its dependent parts do not. The 
consequence is that the rollers successively 
strike the guide K, which pushes out the 
telescopic legs, thereby permitting the feet 
to turn on their ball-joints and to fall one 
after the other with their flat surfaces on 
the road. The bottom of the rail is slightly 
arched to allow for the pivoting action of 
the short legs as they pass below the rail. 
In this system feet are placed on the road, 


rail carrying the load is levered along by the 
legs and feet. An engine fitted with four 


*“A New System of Heavy Goods Transport on 
Common Roads.” By Bramah Joseph Diplock. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1902. 











such driving wheels is practically a walking 
machine ; the feet come down horizontally 
or at any required angle, according to the 
nature of the road surface; the engine wil> 
walk uphill or downhill, up and down stairs, 
or over obstructions of moderate height. 
Owing to its elephant-like action, an engine 
of this type has great tractive power, and, 
according to a report by Professor Hele- 
Shaw, it should be capable of drawing trom 
150 to 200 tons on a level road. 

The Ped-rail engine is a most ingenious 
invention, and we have no doubt it may be 
usefully employed under favouring con- 
ditions. One thing against it is that when 
the speed of three miles an hour is exceeded 
the feet do not fall flat on the road because 
the force of gravity is insufficient for over- 
coming centrifugal and other forces. It is 
true that by the addition of controlling 
mechanism to the legs and feet the latter 
are compelled to come down flat on their 
soles, and the inventor claims that the 
Pedrail may therefore be run at any reason- 
able speed, In this connexion we may say 
that everything depends upon the inter- 
pretation of the adjective, and bearing in 
mind the fact that centrifugal force—and 
consequent strain to the mechanism-——mus? 
necessarily increase as speed is augmented, 
we very much doubt if it would be wise to 
adopt a speed of more than four to five 
miles an hour, Even in the original form 
of construction there are seven working 
parts per foot, equal to 144 parts per wheel 
and 576 per engine, while in a waggon there 
are 126 working parts in the teet of 
each wheel. Hence, in a train consist- 
ing of one engine and eight two-wheeled 
waggons, there would be 2,016 working 
parts in the feet alone, exclusive of other 
mechanism. In the improved form of foot 
there would be 640 additional working parts 
per engine, and 280 per waggon, making 
2,880 additional working parts in a train. 
Altogether the feet alone in a train of nine 
vehicles would have 4,896 working parts, al! 
liable to disorganisation by wear and strain. 
Clearly, then, this does not seem the sort of 
machine to run at anything beyond a crawl- 
ing pace. Granting the high capacity of a 
Ped-rail train, the places are few where goods 


each foot supporting a roller, while a short can be collected for transport in 10o-ton lots, 


as contemplated by the inventor ; and, even 
if existing legislation could be altered to 
permit trains of nine vehicles to crawi along 
public highways, the innovation would be 


an intolerable nuisance. An aggravation 
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would be caused at every hill, where, as the 
inventor admits, it would be necessary for 
the engine to go up first with one or two 
waggons, and then to pull up the others io 
instalments by the aid of a winding drum 
attached to the engine. We are sorry to 
speak thus of the proposed engine, because 
in many ways it seems worthy of high 
commendation. 

As for the complete utilisation of the high- 
ways for the general advantage of the 
country, it is probable that this end will be 
attained by the adoption of mechanically 
propelled vans for heavy traffic, capable of 
carrying from 4 tons to 5 tons each at speeds 
of six miles an hour and upwards, or trom 
$ tons to 12 tons by the addition of trailers; 
and by the establishment of transport ser- 
vices for the conveyance of parcels and light 
goods in motor cars capable of travelling at 
a speed of at least fifteen miles an hour. An 
experiment of the former class has already 
been made in Lancashire, where a motor 
carrier service is running regularly between 
Liverpool and Blackburn, via Preston. The 
car has a capacity of 4 tons, and a trailer 
attached carries an additional weight of 
2 tons, the journey of about forty miles being 
frequently performed in less than six hours. 
The Road Carrying Company, which con- 
ducts this service, is now preparing to make 
extensions of the system, and to establish a 
similar system at Bristol. Lighter services 
for the rapid delivery of parcels and perish- 
able goods and produce have been started 
in some districts, but not yet on any exten- 
sive scale. In this direction, however, there 
is a clear opening for enterprise, which 
would be profitable to its inaugurators and 
acceptable to the public. 


eR cee peed 


NOTES. 

Tue London Water Bill has 

Wi ne* now, for all practical purposes, 

become law, and the Metro- 

polis will presently have its unwieldy Water 
Board and its public water supply. The 
result of the discussions in the House of 
Commons during the last few days has been 
to lessen the size of the Water Board and to 
give the London County Council a larger re- 
presentation ; but, though diminished from its 
original number of seventy-three, it is stil! 
much too large. Nothing can be more 
anomalous than that the Government should 
create a special body to manage the water 
supply of London at the very time 
when they are giving to County and 
Municipal Councils the control of educa- 
tion, and when they are threatening to 
put an end to the London School Board. 
The water supply of London and the 
suburbs could pertectly well and more 
economically be managed by a committee 
of the London County Council, and a certain 
number of selected representatives of the 
outside districts, than by the body which has 
now been created. Since Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and other great towns manage 
their water supply through their Town 
Councils, it is obvious that sooner or later 
the powers of the new Water Board will be 
transferred to the County Council, and, 
therefore, we can only look upon the Act in 
this respect as being a temporary measure. 
In the recent discussions no one had a good 
word to say for the Water Board, except the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
However, it will be in favour of the County 


Council that the purchase should be carried 
out by a special Board, and that the new 
arrangement should be got by it into work- 
ing order, and, doubtless, public opinion 
will soon demand that the control of the 
water supply should be handed over to its 
real representatives. 





We have from time to time in 
Municipal these columus drawn public 

"attention to the subject of 
mucicipal trading, and endeavoured to set 
forth the reasons why Municipalities should 
not be allowed so to extend their functions 
and the evils attending such a system, and 
it is with some satisfaction that we observe 
public attention is at last being directed to 
this question, This subject was debated at 
the recent meeting under the auspices of 
the London Municipal Society, under the 
presidency of Sir Edward Clarke, and, 
although the objections to the system were 
not on this occasion debated, the sense of 
the meeting seems to have been that it was 
at once essential that the subject should 
receive thorough investigation, and that such 
investigation could only be secured by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission. It 
seems to have been conceded that municipal 
trading had already advanced to such an 
extent that it was now too late to hope to 
eradicate it, and (like the motor-car) it had 
to be faced, and that it was a subject which 
ought to have received more attention in 
its early stages, and now control and direc- 
tion were all that could be hoped for. Sir 
Edward Clarke deprecated any profits 
secured by the Municipalities being allocated 
to the reduction of the rates, but recom- 
mended that they should alone be devoted 
to the improvement of the adventure. Judg- 
ing, however, from the results attained by 
our privately-managed railway and other 
companies, the profits obtained from such 
undertakings, if they are properly managed, 
should far exceed any sum that could be 
beneficially expended on the undertaking 
itself, and a reduction in prices or fares 
would only cause greater injury to private 
enterprise. In our issue of September 20 
we dealt at some length with many of the 
objections to be urged against the system of 
municipal trading, and to the arguments 
thus summarised we may add the further 
point that municipal trading only encourages 
the increase of the local indebtedness, which 
=" bids fair to eclipse the National 





In the case of Woolfe v. The 
a og Automatic Picture Gallery 

Limited, an important question 
for patentees was decided by the Court 
of Appeal. The point for determina- 
tion was whether the power given a 
patentee by Section 18 of the Patents Act, 
1883, to amend his specification by “ dis- 
claimer, correction or explanation” was 
taken away by Sub-Section 10 of the same 
section as amended by the Act of 1888, 
which enacts that “the foregoing provisions 
of this section do not apply when and so 
long as any action for infringement or for 
revocation of a patent is pending,” in 
which event the patentee is relegated 
to Section 19, which only allows the 
patentee to amend by disclaimer with 
leave of the Court. In this case the patentee 
had applied under Section 18 to amend his 





specification by striking out certain claims; 


and this application was made on April |, 
1g01, On April 3 the defendants had pre- 
sented a petition for the revocation of the 
patentee’s patent, and on the 14th the origina! 
application to amend was granted by the 
Comptroller, and it was contended, since the 
application was granted after the action was 
instituted, Sub-Section 10 applied, and the 
amendment could not be made. The Court, 
however, held that as the application to 
amend was made before the action was 
brought, Sub-Section 10 did not apply, and the 
amendment was properly made. The Court 
pointed out that to hold otherwise would 
very seriously limit the provisions of the Act, 
as, after the application to amend had been 
made, the mere institution of an action 
would render the patentee unable to amend, 
except by disclaimer, until it was too late 
and his patent had been declared bad. 
The new Bill dealing with patents, which 
has now passed in the Commons, and 
had also been considered, by the House of 
Lords and referred back with certain 
amendments, does not deal with this ques- 
tion directly, but it introduces a change in 
the law which may render amendments o! 
existing patents of less frequency, for it 
places on the Examiners of Patents, in addi- 
tion to the merely formal examination o! 
specifications at present required, the duty 
of inquiring whether the invention has been 
wholly or in part claimed or described in 
any complete specification published and 
deposited in the Patent Office within the 
previous fifty years, and the applicant is to 
be informed of the fact, and has the oppor- 
tunity then given him to amend his speci- 
fication. It is to be observed, however, 
that this search is not to constitute any 
guarantee by the Board of Trade of the 
validity of the patent. 





WE were glad to see from the 

tages Ral letter of our correspondent, Mr. 
wtrets. = Till, in our last number, that 

the Local Government Board is beginning to 
take a strong line on the subject of wooden 
cottages, for there cannot be a doubt that 
they provide a solution, to some extent, of 
the housing problem in rural! districts. The 
cost of materials and labour necessarily 
makes those who erect brick cottages more 
chary of size and materials. Any one who wil! 
take the trouble to go carefully over a county 
and compare cottages erected 150 years ago 
with those of the present day will generally 
find the former better built and so warmer 
in winter and cooler in sum:mer, Some Rural 
District Councils actually prohibit thatch, 
though this form of roofing is probably of 
all others the most suitable for cottages. Of 
course, wooden cottages must not be allowed 
to be used after they have got into an unfit 
state; it is certain, however, that a good 
many brick cottages ought long ago to have 
been demolished as unfit for human habita- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the publicity 
which has been given to Mr. Till’s case and 
the Dartford Rural District Council will have 
called so much attention to the question of 
wooden cottages that it may cause their 


adoption in many parts of England. 





- It may fairly be presumed that 

“ Akering” most laymen would unhesi- 
Premises. tatingly have pronounced an 
illuminated clock placed cutside a watch- 
maker's and jeweller's shop not to constitute 





such an addition to the structure as to 
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amount to an “alteration of the premises ” 


within the meaning of a restrictive covenant 
ina lease, yet the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal has had to be taken on this point 
in the case of Bickmore v. Dimmer, and 
that Court has set aside the judgment 
of the Court below, by which a man- 
datory injunction had been granted, at the 
suit of the lessor, for the removal of such 
a clock. The Court of Appeal has, more- 
over, done something to prevent such litiga- 
tion in the future by not only deciding that 
this particular addition to the premises did 
not amount to an alteration within the 
meaning of the lease, but by also laying 
down some rules as to how such covenants 
should in general be construed. In the first 
place, the addition or operation must be one 
which alters the structure or form of the 
building, and then the purpose for which the 
building was let must be regarded, and the 
covenant not only permits such things as 
are essential for that purpose, but also 
extends to things useful or convenient for 
carrying on the business in a reasonable and 
proper manner. 


Mr. Swinnurne in his presi- 
dential address to the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Eogineers 
last week, took as his subject the “ Limits 
of Electrical Engineering,” and treated it in 
a novel and suggestive manner. He pointed 
out that there was very little room for im- 
provement ia dynamos and transiormers, as 
the percentage loss in converting energy 
from one form to another is now very smal! 
The importance of cheap water power had 
been greatly exaggerated. It may be said 
that in electro-metallurgical processes the 
whole cost is practically the electrical! 
energy used. We should therefore expect 
that aluminium, carbides, electrolytic soda 
and bleach, &c., would be made near water- 
power stations. Yet, even in these cases, 
there are factories which make them by 
steam-driven plant. We have to place 
against the cheaper power the extra cost of 
carriage and labour which often turns the 
scale, Taking calcium carbide, for example, 
he showed that doubling the cost of the 
electrical energy used only added on 10 per 
cent. to the price. However great may be 
the future improvements in steam engines, 
their efficiency will not be much increased 
unless engines are used which have two 
working fluids. There is a much larger 
margin for improvement with regard to gas 
engines, “ Electricity direct from coal’ Mr. 
Swinburne regards as impossibe, The 
ordinary glow lamp is very far from per- 
lection ; its efficiency, considered as a source 
of light, is very small. More refractory 
conductors might be used for the filaments 
ol lamps, and some progress had been made 
‘a this direction. He mentioned that car- 
‘ides, metals, and electrolytic substances 
had been used with satisfactory results. It 
'$ aso possible to get light radiation directly 
‘rom electricity, as in the Cooper-Hewitt 
‘amp, where the light is given by the passage 
ot the current through mercury vapour. 


Electrival 
Engineering. 





AN interesting lecture on 
“Colour Photography” was 
delivered by Mr, Richard Kerr 
at the London Institution on the 4th inst. 
Nothing of a novel character was announced 
or exhibited, but several series of very 


Colour 
Phe ‘tography. 


success of Ives, Lumiére, Joly, and others 
in their efforts to obtain photographs of 
objects in their natural colours were ex- 
hibited. Photographs projected by light 
passed through violet, blue, green, and red 
screens, respectively, were first shown side 
by side, and then by superposing 
coloured screens the object photographed 
was shown in its natural colours. Reference 
was also made to the method of producing 
photographs in colour by superposing a 
series of photographs obtained upon trans- 
parent films dipped suitable aniline dyes, 
the colours to be superposed being red, 
blue, and yellow, as in colour printing by 
the “three colour” process. Mr, Kerr 
concluded with the statement that the 
details of a process by which even amateurs 
may produce photographs of objects in 
their natural colours will shortly be made 
public. We fear, however, that vendors of 
photographs showing objects in colour will 
still have to depend largely upon hand 
painting for the production of the most 
attractive and most permanent photographic 
pictures, 


the 


Ox Monday last Professor 
Lewes delivered the third of 
his course of four lectures upon 
“The Future of Coal Gas and Allied 
liluminants” before the Society of Arts. 
Referring to the statement made by certain 
investigators that the light emitted by an 
incandescent mantle decreases with the 
calorific power of the gas supplied to the 
burner, Professor Lewes showed that, on 
the contrary, the same intensity of light can 
be obtained from a mixture of coal-gas and 
water-gas of comparatively calorific 
value as from coal-gas alone, provided 
that the supply of air admitted through 
the air-holes of the burner be reduced 
as required. When discussing the sub- 
ect of gas stoves, Professor Lewes 
ascribed the increasing popularity of gas 
for heating purposes to the fact that the 
gas companies are taking into their own 
hands the business of selling and letting out 
gas stoves on hire, with the result that the 
use of stoves of inferior make is discouraged. 
We were glad to note that the lecturer spoke 
in very strong terms against the use of any 
form of flueless stove in a dwelling-room, 
for the boldness with which some of the 
vendors of flueless stoves continue to assert 
that the atmosphere of a room is in no way 
vitiated by the use of the particular brand of 
stove they offer for sale renders plain speak- 
ing from a recognised authority on the sub- 
ject very necessary. 


Incandescent 
Lighting with 
Low-grade Gas. 
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No. 17, Fleet-street (the free- 
hold of which was purchased 
by the L.CC.) is now being 
demolished. The dangerous state of the 
building rendered this necessary, and the 
L.C.C. is doing all that is possible in retain- 
ing the original staircase and preserving the 
plaster ceiling and carved wall panelling in 
the old Council Chamber. The ceiling and 
panelling will be removed and refitted in 
the restored room which will be opened to 
the public. The restorations are in the 
hands of Sir Purdon Clarke, and are well 
worthy of his care. The present over- 
hanging front is proved to be only a mask to 
the original front, which will be restored 
alter the mask has been removed. The 


The OQ! i Palace 
of Henry VII! 





beautiful lantern slides illustrative of the 





back part of the building is completed, and 
has been fitted as toilet saloons by Mr. 
John Carter. The basement saloon is 
arranged on the American system, and on 
this floor is placed a complete laundry and 
drying-room. All concerned are to be con- 
gratulated on their efforts to preserve as 
much as possible of this interesting fragment 
of Old London. 


AN interesting exhibition of 
table silver and plate is now 
being held at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery in New Bond-street. Some 
of the cases of silver are on loan, but most of 
the exhibits are for sale. A fine collection 
is that by Mr. Percy Macquoid, who is him- 
self responsible for the arrangement of the 
exhibition, and also for the interesting pre- 
fatory remarks to the catalogue. He here 
observes that— 


bo xh bestia 


Table S 


“though we arein the habit of associating the use 
of the knife, fork, and spoon together, the dates 
assigned for their introduction are by no means 
contemporaneous by many cen- 
turies the carliest invention of the three, as silver 
spoons were in use amongst the Komans even in this 
country, as Sir John Evans's example (Case A, 
No. 16) testifies. The table did not come into exist- 
ence until the end of the fifteenth century, while the 
fork was not used in conjunction with the knife, in 
this country, until the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the dagger and spoon being found sutticient 
for all purposes during medieval times. 


the spoon being 


A very large proportion of the collection 
consists of spoons to which age has added 
its charm to already beautiful form. Although 
there isa family likeness running through 
the periods marked by distinguishing 
features— the earliest forms in the beginning 
of the fifteenth ‘century having blunt-ended 
handles, later the bow! still being very long 
and pear-shaped—the end of the handles 
are finished by some object, such as a 
knob, acorn, lion, or a head; and, 
again, by a small figure representing one of 
the twelve Apostles; and then by the seal 
top, which stayed in fashion until near the 
end of the seventeenth century, when the 
bowl became an oval and the handle be- 
came flat ; this developed to the “rat-tail” 
of our great-grandfathers, giving place 
eventually to the any-style-you-like of the 
present day. In the old days a spoon, knife, 
or fork were individual possessions, not one 
of a set, and thus there is the charm of 
variety and individual! craftsmanship in any- 
thing that was made. The evolution of the 
knife from the dagger, and the introduction 
of the fork from Italy in the fifteenth 
century, and its subsequent development, 
are fascinating objects of study. To possess 
table plate is to held one of the most per- 
sonal links with the manners of our 
ancestors, and the collection of pieces is a 
fascinating pursuit. Of the individual pieces 
at the exhibition it is impossible here to 
speak. What is noticeable is that the most 
common and useful articles please the eye 
most, such as the salts, caddies, candlesticks, 
wine cups and tankards; which is not 
without a lesson for the present day. 


later 





Ar the Bishopgate Institute 
Mrs. Copping’s Miss Nancy Knaggs (Mrs. 
Drawings. ‘ . ‘ m2 

Arthur Copping) is exhibiting 
some water-colours. She has chosen her 
subjects from the most charming bits of 
the English coast, but including also a good 
many studies from Venice. All are treated 
in the same broad and effective style of 
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harming in many ways, | abstract question of architectural is} of the official mind, and the political min 
mote - wets ong mae that “ig st a desirable thing, but I am afraid few would | boldly resolves to go outside the Governaent 
oe oa so consider it if applied to the m of | offices for the design of some important buiid. 


and effect of Whitby and Venice are so much 
alike. Had the show been confined to 
Venetian studies one might have been per- 
suaded that Miss Knaggs had caught a new 
trick of the Venetian atmosphere, but the 


tell-tale English coast sketches are too near, | ye 


and their influence has prevented that 
abandon which is the true note of inspira- 
tion. Miss Knaggs’ preference for the even- 
ing light is noticeable, and the effect of the 
sunset and afterglow on moorland and water 
is painted with a decision that is masterly. 
The studies of English fishing villages are 
also full of feeling. 





Workington AN architect who applied for 
Public Library the conditions of this compe- 

Companies. tition has sent us the reply of 
the secretary, to the following effect :—- 

“ No copies of site, plan, &c,, have been sent out 

unless a deposit of one guinea has been made. 
You must forward the same by return, otherwise 
you will be too late.” 
This is one of the cases in which no public 
statement was made as to whether an 
assessor would be appointed ; so that archi- 
tects are expected to pay a guinea to find 
out whether the competition is one into 
which they could enter, with the probable 
result of finding their guinea wasted. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIOY. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last week in the Meeting Room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W., Mr. Louis Ambler, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Association: Messrs. L. J. 
Prestwich, E. W. Trounson, R. Gammell, G. 
Seward Turner, and T. S. Inglis. 

The following gentlemen were, on the 
motion of the Chairman, elected by acclama- 
tion : Messrs. G. T. Hine, F. W. Pomeroy, T. 
Raffies Davison, and J. S. Gibson. 

The following gentlemen were reinstated : 
Messrs. Lewis Solomon and Herbert Hooper. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, then an- 
nounced the following donations to the library : 
“ How to Estimate,” by J. T. Rea, presented 
Mr. B. T. Batsford ; “ English Interior Wood- 
work of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” presented by Mr. B. T. 
Batsford ; Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,” pre- 
sented by Mr. Lancelot Simmons. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

Mr. Balfour also announced that a meeting 
of the Discussion Section would be held on 
December 10, when a paper would be read by 
Mr. J. S. Blunt on “ Crosses.” 

He also announced that the lectures on 
“ Classic Ornament” by Mr. B. F. Fletcher 
would commence on December 15. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson then read the following 
rae en “ Architectural Practice, Real and 


Architectural Practice, Real and Ideal. 


This subject does not need any introduction 
to this audience ; it is perhaps too closely con- 
nected to us all to be appreciated at its proper 
value. The things of our everyday life are 
apt to get a little out of ive, and an 
attempt to put them into their real relation to 
- other parts of our environment may be of 

ue, 

Architectural practice of some sort is always 
with us, and as a rule we take it as a matter of 
course, like the rising of the sun, and hardly 
question its rightness or wrongness, its fitness 
or unfitness for our time. In so far as we 
think on any important subjects, we are influ- 
enced by two impulses, one to accept things as 
we find them and the other to inquire into 
them and discover if possible the reason of 
their being. A healthy curiosity into the 



























































ing. Until a few years ago it was the custo: 
to throw these matters open to all competito:s 
and, as a rule, the result justified this action’ 
Bat of late years these competitions have heen 
restricted to the men whose experience extends 
over a considerable number of years, and «, 
this avenue is now practically closed to tic 
young architect. From the Government, then 
the beginner need not look for any help to 
establish himself. 

A man's personal friends, in the majority 0 
cases, may perhaps be the means of giving him 
the first few chances that Ro to prove the sty 
he is made of, and if there is any real good 
in his work, it will bring more in its train. 
It is during this early period that many men 
i compete for work of all kinds, and by so doing 
between parties, common to all practices. gain an experience in planning and design 

Some men | know have been exceedingly | that is worth the labour and time expende:! 
kind to their former assistants, and have greatly | although they may bring no other reward. 
helped them with advice when they have had When we think of the fearful and wonder{y! 
to deal with a difficult question, but this is] arrangements in the planning of public build 
usually after they have commenced practice on | ings, and the more fearful architectural em 
their own account; but, for the life of me, 1] bellishments of these plans which were the 
cannot see why the experience necessary to} painful results of early efforts, we cannot be 
deal with many of these difficulties should not | too thankful that these things never got beyond 
be gained in their masters’ offices. There are|the paper stage, and that an unappreciative 
a thousand and one questions involved in our | assessor P them by and thus saved os 
relations with contractors, public bodies, fellow- | from to live down an early indiscretio: 
architects, and clients that might very profitably} Competitions are not unmixed blessings 
be discussed in the presence of our assistants,| the profession, but we must admit that the 
and in which they _— take part, buildings erected under this method compare 

Let us now give a few moments to the ccn- | favourably as a whole with the average 
sideration of the time antecedent to practice, | works erected without competition. | should 
the pupil and assistantship period, if | may so | certainly advise all men, for the first few years 
designate it. This must be a period of | of their practice, to take part in well-conducte 
enthusiasm for the work ; the glamour and | competitions, but be sure the conditions are 
poetry that the spirit of youth alone can impart | fair, the lassessor competent, and the subicct 
must be pre-eminent. Compared with the] one they know something about. And as 
sculptor or the painter you must have more]as the state of their practice warrants it 
enthusiasm, for their handiwork is the realisa-| should also advise them to let competitions 
tion of their ideals, while yours has to be] alone, 
carried out by other hands before it can be} There are many amusing and curious ways 
judged or ——— and at this early stage | of obtaining a practice, and for all! of us it is 
the chance of this being done is still remote. a serious question to determine how to start 

The architect’s early training is also a much /on our career. But it has to be settled at an 
more arduous and complicated one, and | do/ early stage, or else it will effectually settle u- 
not think we can reasonably expect to do with} Some cut the Gordian knot by leaving th 
less than six or eight years of really hard and/ ranks and embarking into the maelstrom o/ 
earnest labour, but at the end of that period we | “ trade ;" these are the wise bat inartistic one: 
ought to have such a grasp of our work as will} Some rely on the artistic blindness of 1 
enable us to deal successfully with the| general public, and run lucrative draw 
problems given us to solve. During the second | manufactories on business-like lines. The 

sS 
in 


any individual practice ; so in this brief essay 
on the subject we will try not to offend any 
honest fellow architect. 

It has always 2 to me as very pecu- 
liar that the pupil who passes three years in 
his master’s office and, say, another five or six 
ars as assistant, should rarely hear a word on 
the all-important matter of how to begin and 
carry on the practice of his profession. Con- 
siderable time and labour on the part of the 
master are often devoted to make him an 
efficient draughtsman, to give him a workman- 
like grasp of construction, to instil within him 
a knowledge of the simpler methods of Bn 
ring, and to awaken an appreciation of the 
great achievements in design, while no atten- 
tion is given to the more intimate relations 


half of this initial stage a considerable amount | are the shrewd and “ practical ” ones 
of measured work from good examples, irre-]| have relatives who are something big in th 
spective of styles, should be done, together | City of finance or Society, and these push thei: 
with sketches which get as near as possible | architectural appendages in the same manner 
to the heart of the design and leave the art}as they do shares, or officers in the arm) 
of merely pretty drawing severely alone. A| What Lord Melbourne said about the bestowa! 
good motto for this period might be “ Draw] of the Order of the Garter, that “There's no 
often and accurately.” The mind should be in| damned merit about it,” we may safely say in 
a receptive condition, so that each new ex- | reference to the practice of these fortunate 0: ¢ 
perience should find soil in which to take root 
and room to grow. The world has grown so 
tiny now, that visits to the various architec- 
tural centres of Europe may be easily accom- 
edlects of the study of the old. masterpieces, i 
the y of the ieces is 
invaluable. 

We have now arrived at the stage at which 
the man has spent energy, time, and money in 
acquiring the — to plan and design, his 
mind directed into the right channels likely to 
lead to the development of his most cherished 
art, and he is confronted with the necessity of 
using this experience as a means of earning 
his livelihood. By what methods may he 
make his capacities known to those desirous 
of building. 

In countries where the mass of the people 
know something of art, and value its beneficial 
effect on every-day life—say in France—it is 
considered a part of the Government's duties 
to see that the most meritorious and gifted 
students are rewarded by commissions to paint 
pictures, design buildings, and execute sculp- 
tures on all occasions when public works of 
this kind are required, and I am glad to think 
nee f are often required in such countries. 


a aaRea 


Some drift into that refuge of mediocrity, a0 
oficial appointment in a Government ofiice 
and in the Office of Works, or such-like 
departments, do what they can to spread the 
commonplace over the land; these can hard!) 
be said to practise, either really or idea!ly 
Some enter into competitions, throwing 4! 
their energies and skill therein, in the hope 
that merit will be rewarded. These are the 
sanguine ones, and sometimes they are no 
disappointed. Some enter into partnerships 
with clever men of business, who “ manace 
the clients while they manage the office 
These are the timid ones, likeabie fellows w! 
think the chief end of life is to get a cornice 
perfectly proportioned or a skirting-board p‘o- 
perly moulded. Some attach themselves to tic 

d, and, backed by financiers, erect enorm us 
piles of vulgariy commonplace type, whos< 
chief quality is bulk, and whose erection '9 
some slight degree justifies the short Icaschow 
system of land tenure ; these are the wily onc 
Some develop an absorbing interest in mgh! 
of light, and devote precious time to the 
intricacies of y structures and then pas 
away full of years and riches ; these are the 
canny ones. Some renounce art and become 
crafty, finding that the public will pay more 
willingly for the abnormal than the artistic 
these denounce style, balance, composition. 
rhythm, grace, and are sharp-sighted leaders 0! 
the blind. Some determine to live for arts 
sake, and usually die for it instead ; these arc 
the foolish and artistic ones. 

These are but a few of the thousand and one 
ways of practising our profession, and each 0! 
you must ore day settle this great question !o! 
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Turning to the realities of practice one may 
say “happy is the man who knows nothing of 
them,” for the whims and vagaries of the client 
are sometimes as difficult to deal with as the 
prejudices of the architect. 

Among the first troubles likely to assail you 
are the reconcilement of the wants of the client 
with the amount of money he is willing to 
spend. In this matter it is well to show as 
kindly as possible the impracticability of 
expecting 5,000/. worth of accommodation for 
30001. cash. Never estimate your buildings 
too low ; it will prove easier to have a margin 
to meet the changing views of your client, 
rather than a deficit to ask him to wipe off. 

Having satisfactorily settled the moncy 
question, you can, with a merry heart, set 
about the designing of your house ; and if your 
client expresses a strong preference for any 
unusual disposition of rooms, you must give 
this your best consideration, for, after all, he is 
the person who is to live in them. If you have 
hit on any particularly good arrangement, do 
not throw it at the good man, but lead him 
gently to it, and thereby gain his approval, for 
this is more often won by strategy than by 
force. Always be ready with examples of similar 
cases, and if these are already known to your 
client so much the better, for then he feels on 
safer ground ; all clients prefer expericnce to 
experiment, When discussing any question 
never imagine that force of language will 
atone for lack of reason. You will often find 
your client expressing his views on the archi- 
tectural styles, and, if he desires you to design 
him a house which shall be Palladian Renais- 
sance outside and English Gothic inside, do 
not regard him so much as a lunatic as one 
who requires careful treatment, as his appetite 
for styles may be omnivorous. 

Having matured your design and written 
ycur specification, d> not think that your 
worries are ended. Under the present system 
of competitive tendering for work, you may 
find yourself face to face with a builder who 
solemnly assures you that Smith's blue lias 
lime is much stronger and better than Lrown’'s 
Portland cement, that drain pipes are best 
jointed with clay, and that footings should 
rest on the solid carth without the _ inter- 
vention of any concrete under them. Should 
you meet such a man, no doubt you will 
inform him of your good old crusted pre- 
jadices, and stick to the = specification 
Having taken a firm stand in your dealings 
with a builder of this kind, main‘ain this attu- 
tude to the end, and you will generally succeed 
in getling a creditable job for your client 
although at some trouble to yourself, Bul we 
must not forget that we are paid for the 
trouble involved in getting our buildings pro- 
perly erected, as weil as for designing them. 

One of the surprises of practices in their 
early stages, is the extraordinarily easy manner 
in which variations can be made on contracts 
during execution, so that when the accounts 
come in they often surprise the architect more 
than any other person. The apparently iuno- 
cent suggestion to “ omit the moulded beam 
and side brackets" over an opening, and 
just “put in a couple of semicircular arches 
with a column and two pilasters,’ has, in 
some mysterious way, been expanded into 
about five pages of a bill of extras, the 
total of which makes the architect gasp. 
The one safe rule in all these matters is to 
make a drawing and get a price fixed before 
any work is done. If, however, you have made 
the variation without a price having been pre- 
viously fixed, you may rely upon one friend in 
your extremity, the quantity surveyor. He is 
the man who can puli you through. How he 
does it Ido not pretend to know ; perhaps he 
has no bowels of compassion as far as builders 
are concerned ; perhaps there is some {ree- 
masonry of which you and I are ignorant ; but, 
at any rate, he will usually succeed in making 
a bill more palatable to your client and your- 
self, and we cannot be too grateful te him for 
these services. 

In your dealings with your client. as wilh 
your builder, make up your mind on the matter 
in hand,and never depart from your determi- 
nation. Do not be so foolish as to expect to 
get your own way always; you will be a 
lucky man if you get it occasionally, but if you 
show signs of indecision of character, depend 
upon it, you will never get it at all. Should 
your client, upon any vital matter, prefer his 
way to yours, let him clearly know that the 
> guseneaand for success or failure rests on 

im. 

If your work be at a distance, and frequent 


— arc impracticable, do not be surprised at!end are common to many of us; these may 
¢ variations the builder will quite innocently | be summari-ed as follows -— 
charening, Yeouile are flea, thas accldestely | mons sd a ehh tom ene 
ut ac May i< y eal j 7 
obtained. y ee in which a healthy interest may be 
Years agoa fellow architect said tome,‘ Its} Time to think out our problems as a whole 
a poor design that does not admit of improve- | and evolve slowly their detail. Absence of all 
ment in execution,” and the ripening experience | “rush and worry. : r 
of the translation of drawings into solids wil; An appreciation of the good points in our 
suggest the variations that are improvements. | designs by those for whom the work is done 
Do not worry too much about the finish of your| A few assistants, good men and true who 
drawings. The work itself is the heart of the | will carry the knowledge Rained a ste furth 
matter, and, above all things, do not over elabo- | on their own account. hina 
rate the details of your drawings. A multiplicity! 1 could guess the young practitioner's ideal 
of detail does not ensure a fineness of guality,and to be, that his buildings would turn out as fine 
{ had rather see one good architrave round as his conception of them, but the hard facts of 
every door of a house than an abundant variety | reality destroy the charm of those imaginings 
of commonplace sections. You may dash off I could guess the middle-aged practitioner’s 
sketches of facades and interiors ; many of the ideal to be, to begin again, with all the vigour 
happiest inspirations are the most evanescent, | and enthusiasm of youth, coupled with the 
but as you grow older you will find it harder to matured experience of his years. but this com- 
let your full sizes go out of the office. These | bination is impossible of realisation. 
are the final stages in your part of the work; I could guess the old man’s ideal to be, to be 
and by them you will be, in a great measure,, spared to practise for a few years that great 
judged. art to the threshold of which many years of 
The requirements of modern civilisation are travel has brought him, but the inexorable 
so varied and complex and we live at such a summons comes, he steps across another 
rapid pace, that even the practice of architec- | threshold, and the door closes behind him for 
ture has been invaded by “ specialists” who’ ever. 
apparently imagine that athorough knowledge! As far as the necessities of living will permit 
of technical details will compensate for a Jack |‘ us, I think we should do ali we can to realise 
of knowledge of the art of their profession. our ideal practice, to advance the science and 
There is hardiy any modern pretenders so art of our calling, to do justice to our clients 
lacking in justification by their works as that our builders, and ourselves, and to uphold the 
of the architectural expert or specialist. It honour and dignity of our profession 
may be argued that this is the only scientific | : 
method of dealing with modern complicated 
requirements ; if so, its scientihc efficiency Mr. Cole A. Adams, in proposing a vote of 
hardly justifies its artistic barrenness. My thanks, said that Mr. Gibson had gone over 
earnest advice to you is to make your practice all the points which experience told them 
cover as wide a held as possible; shun were likely to arise. Asto giving pupils and 
specialism, however lucrative it may appear. assistants hints upon the conduct of business 
Within the scope of a moderate practice you and practice, the more that was done the 
will find extensive demands made upon your better. A great many men passed through 
a Apart from the capacity t » desigr their pupilage and as assistants without getting 
there must be the ability to design within the a proper knowledge of how to manage the 
limits imposed by the requirements of the business of their profession when they started 
Building Acts of London, Provincial and on their own account. He had always given 
Urban Authorities, to utilise in the best way his pupils and assistants opportunities for 
the properties of steel, iron, and concrete, as acquiring this knowledge, and he discussed 
well as the older building materials, stone,’ with them the various problems which came 
brick, and wood. You must also be con-! up for solution, and he found that pupils and 
versant with the latest patents in pavement assistants were glad of the opportunity. 
lights, have a knowledge of the virtues of Mr. A. O. Collard seconded the vote of 
glass tiling, know the strong features of thanks. The relationship of architects to 
burglar proof sash fasteners and give a pupils and assistants was a question which 
warranty that your door knobs will never come must have occurred to all of them. In the 
off the spindle. days of pupilage probably the mind was not 
Besides this all-embracing knowledge that is so receptive of facts and business points, and 
required of us, a new danger is rising up, born’ was more given to relaxation and pleasure ; 
of our advancing civilisation. Weare now in but the more opportunity assistants had of 
the glorious days of trusts and combines, when | discussing office problems the better; and it 
everything is on a colossal scale, especially the | was to be hoped that Mr. Gibson's views 
capitalisation, and no doubt the inherent! would be taken up Sy architects. Oider archi- 
poverty of our profession is the only thing that, | tects felt that the poetry of an architect's life 
thus far, has saved us. Think of the waste of | did not cease with youth ; if it did, there would 
energy going on in the artistic world to-day, | certainly be less to live for. The poetry of an 
of painters and sculptors creating pictures and | architect's life stayed with him until he stepped 
statues and trying to find a market for them— across the threshold referred to by Mr. Gibson, 
often in vain. limagine the immense saving and if it were not so their work would be far 
that could be effected by a Pierpont Morgan less interesting than it is. A vein of philo- 
buying up the output of Sargent, Whistler,|sophy and humour ran through Mr. Gibson's 
Shannon, Swan, Guthrie, Lavery, Brock, Gil-| paper which made it most delightful to listen 
bert, Frampton, and patting these artists on|to, and while the paper was being read it had 
regular employment at a fixed wage, under | occurred to him that the manner adopted by 
healthy conditions in a factory complying with | some doctors was one which might be adopted 
all the requirements of the Factories Act, | by architects—and really was often adopted by 
whatever these may be. Saved from the|them—v:e., “the bedside manner.” Amongst 
rapacities of the “dealer,” in Bond-street | doctors, he believed, it was necessary that the 
and out of it, what magnificent works these | ear of the patient should be secured, and his 
men would turn out, while the public would | feelings calmed, before the unpleasant medicine 
no longer have to go to the dealers to be| were administered or the operation performed. 
advised as to the safest thing into which! Mr. Gibson remarked that it was no use trying 
they might invest their money, as if works | to force ideas on to the client, and that when 
of art were mining shares and dealt in/the architect approached the client in a 
for the rise or fall of an active market. The delicate manner, as a doctor did his patients, 
only bar to the success of such a scheme he would, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
comes, strangely enough, from the artists | hundred, get his own way, and that was 
themselves. ; one reason why some architects had been so 
Ihave talked so long on some of the realities successful. It was not because they were so 
tha( little time is now left in which to speak able in design and proportion as that they were 
of the ideal practice. It is like the promised able to make their ideas and their plans 
land—before our eyes, but never beneath our) palatable to the client. Papers cf this sort 
feet. Of what would such a practice consist? were usually read by comparatively young 
we ask, and every one’s temperament will, men ; if they cou'ld only get a really old and 
dictate a different answer. successful practitioner—one who had retired 
The ideal practice must surely be that which | from practice, preferably—to confess to them 
ensures the evolution of the individual in the | as to the methods by which he had achieved 
advancement of his art. To progress along | success, they might arrive at some very useful 
parallel lines with your art must be a desirable conclusions. It would be most interesting to 
thing, though it can hardly be said that, as a know by what methods clients and work were 
rule, our practice affords many facilities of this | got, for it was no use designing unless their 
kind. Some requirements necessary to this designs could be put into execution. Compe- 
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titions were of great use to many men, but 
architects would be well advised to give heed 
to what Mr. Gibson had said on the subject. 
A few days ago Mr. G. Bankart had read 
a paper before the Discussion Section of the 
Association. Mr. Bankart was an architect, 
apparently, as well as a craftsman, although 
his paper dealt very largely with the crafts. 
man’s point of view. Now, the object of 
gentlemen like Mr Bankart seemned to be 
to revolutionise the architectural profession, 
and to compe! architects to enter more prac- 
tically into the work of the craftsman, and 
actually do the work of the various trades. He 
did not know where they got their ideas from, 
or what were their actual motives, but he could 
not help remembering that in the early days 
there were, under the Roman Empire, archi- 
tectural colleges which sent out workmen of 

description to various parts of the empire, 
and there these workmen carried oat work, 
beautiful remains of which were found 
from time to time. When the Roman Empire 
came to an end, Rome emptied itself, practically, 
to escape the savage hordes which overran it, 
and shortly after there arose on the Lake of 
Como that most remarkable body of men—the 
Comacine masters. They spread themselves 
all over Europe, and their methods might, 
with advantage, be adopted by the craftsmen 
of to-day. There was a paragraph from an 
Italian writer's book. translated by Leader 
Scott, which was really worth drawing atten- 
tion to :— 

“ All members were instructed in their duties to 
Society, and taught to live faithful to God and 
Government ; to lend themselves to the public 
good and fraternal charity. In the dark times 
which were slowly becoming enlightened they com- 


the clients, was an admirable one from the 
pupil's point of view, and it was done in several 
offices he knew of ; but he could imagine several 
architects’ offices where the ncipals were 
glad if, when the client called, the pupils 
happened to be out at lunch. He made ita 
practice, when he was a pupil and also an 
assistant, whenever he was sent to do anything, 
always to think it out on the assumption that 
the whole of the responsibility was his, and he 
spared no pains to form an idea of what he 
should do if he were acting for himself ; and 
iwhen, eventually, he stepped into his own 
‘office he felt more or less at ease in dealing 
‘with problems that had to be dealt with. Mr. 
Gibson was rather hard on the Government 
| officials. A retired General once advised him, 
if he had ambition, to serve the public and 
‘not the Government, and, as that gentleman 
/ was in receipt of 2,000/. per annum for doing 
‘nothing he thought he ought to know. Before 
| a Government architect was condemned, how- 
|ever, the pigeon-holes should be searched for 
| proposals that had been put on one side by the 
/authorities. He did not agree with Mr. Gibson's 
/enlogy of the quantity surveyor, or the extent 
}to which he was used. The quantity surveyor 





| was the architect's andertaker ; he came in and 


‘decently buried the architect's mistakes—that 
‘was why he was so useful. As to finished 
drawings, he always looked with suspicion 
jupon them, especially if they were drawn in 
‘fine lines. He liked to see a drawing written 
all over—preferably with ink and an ordinary 
| pen ; that showed that business was meant. As 
ito Mr. Gibson's eloquent peroration, he (the 
| speaker) thought that the ideal and the real were 
| the same thing. The real was fall of difficulties, 
iand the ideal should be also. He had never 


municated to each other ideas on architecture, yet met a man who, at any point, had reached 
buildings, stone-cutting, the choice of materials. | his ideal ; when he did, he should feel inclined 
and good taste in design. Strength. force, and to say that the ideal that that man had cherished 
beauty were their symbols. Bishops, Princes, men | was not worth cherishing. 
of high rank who studied architecture, fraternised| rr © HL Brodie said it seemed to him that 
with them the prevalence of the idea that pupils and 
They were a remarkable order, and if their | assistants ought not to know much about the 
methods could, in any way, be practised to- / business affairs of the architect and the client 
day it would surely be an admirable thing, was responsible for a good deal that happened 
though he did not propose taking up medizval | in the profession. He could not see at all why 
customs, for, of course, things had to be! pupils should not be present at business inter- 
brought up to date; but the methods of the | views in the office and on the job—not always, 
Comacine mastdrs were worthy of notice and | of course, but generally ; and if architects gave 
study. |up the attitude of suspicion and reticence, 
Mr. E. Greenop, in supporting the vote of | which too often characterised them, it would 
thanks, said Mr Gibson had given them a be better for the profession as a whole. Again, 
notion of an ideal architectural practice from | why should an architect, in taking a pupil, put 
the point of view of comfort. From that point a clause in the articles to the effect that the 
of view he would go further than Mr. Gibson, | pupil shall not practice within so many miles 
for he thought that an ideal architectural prac- | of the principal's office when he had served his 
tice would be something like this: a series of | articles > Why should the pupil not? It was 
commissions (half a dozen in a lifetime, say);'a gross interference with the liberty of the 


an unlimited amount of money ; anda client 
who would not interfere. During the progress 
of the work the architect to have an oppor. 
tunity of altering it as muci: as he liked, and, 
when completed, of pulling it all down if he 
were not satisfied with it, and re-erecting it. 
Even then something more would be reces- 
sary, #.¢, to be indifferent to the criticiems of 
his brother architects. That was an ideal from 
the comfortable point of view. If he were 
asked to present a beginner with an ideal 
commission from his (the speaker's) point of 
view, he should do so more or less in this 
way: he would give him a site in the heart 
of the City of London, with party walls on 
three sides involving there separate disputes, 
and, of course, involving underpinning ; he 
would then let him find that he had no 
bottom at 15 {t., though his foundations were 
shown on the drawings at, say, 15 in.; he 
should, of course, have a few really substantial 
light and air claims, and find that he had made 
a deadly enemy of the District Surveyor; he 
should get his building up, say, half way. and 
then be threatened by the London County 
Council with an order to pull it all down as 
being beyond the building jine ; and, finally, 
if ever the building were completed, have the 
client refusing to recognise the large bill of 
extras he would undoubtedly have, and also 
his bill of fees. A man having had those diffi- 
culties would have learnt something. They all 
went into real life with an ideal before them. 


He did, and he remembered it was a cold | 


day in January, with three inches of snow on 


the ground. His master took him down with | man 


| subject, and it indicated a belief that the pupil 
| would one day do the principal some “ dirty 
| trick.” He knew some architects who would 
only take an assistant for a definite period, 
|and who insisted on an agreement that, if 
ithe assistant started practice within a cer- 
tain number of years, that it should not 
|be within a certain distance of the principal's 
Office. That was unjust and improper suspi- 
jcion. All architects ought to be anxious that 
| pupils and assistants from their offices should 
| go out into the world and do great things, and 
| be proud of their pupils if they did. That was 
| the attitude of the best architects in past days. 
He agreed with Mr. Greenop about the quan- 
tity surveyor. The quantity surveyor was so 
| useful because he got over the architect's diffi- 
peulties so nicely, and knew how things should 
|be done. Too often the young architect who 
(got into difficulties did not know these things, 
for they were not made part of his training ; 
but the quantity surveyor did know, and for 
that reason he had attained to his present high 
position. The man who started in practice 
| without having been for some years chief 
| assistant in an architect's office, and without 
| having passed a considerable amount of time 
'on the works, ran a great risk, and such men 
joften brought the profession into disrepute. 
'In reference to Mr. Gibson’s remarks about 
ithe railway bridges all over the country 
|which might have been béautiful, Mr. Gibson 
joddly enough spoke of that while referring 
to the real and not the ideal. Now, was it 
| possible, in this railway age, to have the 
who constructed, say, 270 miles of 


- to the railway sidings in the east end |failway possessed of the knowledge or the 


» and kept him the whole day 


measuring. His experience {rom the start had 


assistants should actually sit in the room with 
the principal, and hear the conversation with 


| 
| 
been of the real variety. The suggestion that | 


i 





time to consider the local materials which 
his railway would run through? It could 
not be expected. One was compelled to 
ask why it was that public authorities placed 
more reliance upon engineers than they 


did upon architects. In his opinion, it w, 

again because the engineer was the man wi. 
knew ; the engineer knew the capabilitics .; 
the materiale he was using —its strength anu 
the best uses to which it could be put ; and hye 
felt strongly that young architects ought to tr, 
to get the same knowledge, and if they dig 
they would stand a chance of being relied on 
in the same way. The young architect should 
be able to dissect a building as the doctor 
knew how to dissect a bodv; and then he 
would be able to deal with difficulties unaided 
Then practice would become very real, and th: 
amalgamation of the real and the ideal would 
be an accomplished fact. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks. 
said that the difficulty of how to get work, and 
when got, how to carry it on, was a very rea! 
one ; but it seemed to him that the thought o: 
it was too prevalent with the pupil and the 
young assistant. He thought they should 
devote themselves more to learning how to 
carry out work, and less to how they could 
getit. If they had the capacity to do work 
the work would somehow come. He thought 
that six or seven years in an architect's office 
was too short a time for the average assistant 
For ordinary young architects, with on!) 
ordinary capacities and facilities, ten year, 
was about the length of time they should be 
in an architect's office before commencing 
practice on their own account. Of course 
there were exceptions, and a man of University 
education who had learnt how to learn, and 
to learn quickly, might be able to learn as 
much in three years as the average man could 
learn in six. He agreed with Mr. Brodie that 
it was very desirable for the man about to 
commence practice to have been managing 
assistant in an architect's office. There were 
cases of so-called architects, particularly in the 
country—men who were really surveyors and 
land agents and engineers—taking architectural! 
work, which they were really not fitted to carry 
out; but they generally employed capabic 
young architects who practically did all the 
architectural work for them. What the so 
called architect did was to receive the instruc- 
tions of the client and have the work carried 
out by the assistant, and that, of course, was 
often a stepping stone for the young architect. 
As to the stady of the masterpieces of arch: 
tecture both in England and abroad, he though: 
that should be accompanied by a study of the 
masterpieces in sculpture and painting, more 
particularly decorative painting in buildings 
One always hoped to have the opportunity 
of erecting public buildings, and to have 
sculpture and painting to embellish these 
buildings. As to pupils and assistants having 
facilities for learning how to conduct a 
practice, that depended a great deal on 
the office and the architect. He knew 
many cases where the principal made a prac 
tice of discussing almost everything with thc 
assistants, though that was in small offices as a 
rule. He thought it was more important that 
the assistants should be present at inter 
views than the pupils, for it was not likely tha! 
a pupil would often start practice immediately 
after his pupilage. He did not think Mr. 
Brodie’s experience about the clause in agree- 
ments as to pupils not practising within a 
certain distance of the principal's office was 
usual, and he quite agreed that such a clause 
should not be inserted. As to the “ bedside 
manner,” or persuasiveness, a great deal could 
be done by persuasion, and clients could often 
be got to agree with the architect by the 
exercise of a little tact. As to quantity sur 
veyors, he disagreed with the statement that 
architects did not write their own specifica 
tion. That was quite contrary to his 
experience, and he coald not understand how 
an architect could leave such an important 
matter to the quantity surveyor. It depended 
on the builder whether the quantity surveyor 
got one out of difficulties, and he had known 
builders give way more to the architect than 
they would to the quantity surveyor. Many 
builders regarded quantity surveyors as their 
born enemies. It was, as Mr. Gibson said, 
largely by details that one's work was appre- 
ciated or otherwise by one's fellow-architects. 
Of course, one first considered proportion, 
mass, and grouping, but works were largely 
judged by detail. As to bridges and engineers, 
the engineers’ profession was one of science 
entirely, whereas the architect's was a combi- 
nation of science and art, and the difficulty of 
combining the two was very often very great : 
but it was a matter of re that, even 
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had referred to, architects were not employed 


jointly with the engineer. In so _ cases 
all that was et epee! fas a simple arch of 
stone or brick ; the whole question was having 
a design of proportion and shape—also 
good detail, i any, though there need hardly 
be any in such simple structures. It spoilt a 
road in many cases to have two piers, one on 
each side, a lattice girder, or worse still, a 
plain solid deep girder, stretched across the 
road. As to what Mr. Collard said about the 
Comacine masters, he did not see why it 
should be assumed that they were ail simple 
craltsmen ; no doubt some were architects. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield read in that room 
some time ago a paper in which he pointed 
out that when one spoke of craftsmen, one 
should remember that the architect was the 
chief craftsman of all; he had to learn the 
craft of designing buildings and there was no 
reason why an architect should be considered 
asa and distinct from the craftsman. 

vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr, Gibsor, in reply, said as to the length of 
time a man should serve as pupil and assistant, 
he was practically of the same opinion as the 
Chairman. He (the speaker) pot it at three 
years as a pupil and five or six as an assistant. 
He thought it would be best for the profession 
if men started in practice at, say, the age of 
27 to 30, and if many small practices were 
the rule in this country instead of a few large 
ones. If that were so, he thought we should 
produce better architects, better architecture, 
and a much more healthy and independent 
profession. He was entirely against one man 
with thirty to fifty assistants, no matter what 
the practice, or how clever the man. He was 
entirely in favour of small offices and sufficient 
practice to enable a man to live comfortably 
As to the ideal practice, that would always be 
someone else's practice — not one’s own, 
which was continually marred by the 
dificulty of carrying it on but in 
spite of difficulties there was suthcient 

in it to make it enjoyabie and worth 
while doing one’s best to attain some ideal per- 
fection in it if possible. As to the advisability 
of architects developing the “ bedside '’ manner, 
that had also another aspect. All doctors did 
not develop that charming bedside manner 
which tended to the enlargement of their 
practice, and the cultivation of that manner 
could be carried to excess. He had never, in 
the course of his experience, come across 
articles that would prohibit pupils or assistants 
practising within a certain specified radius of 
the employers’ office, and he would advise any 
man to refuse to sign any such clause, under 
all circumstances, The thing was positively 
iniqaitous. The world was big enough to 
hold all and big enough to hold one’s pupils 
and assistants next door to one, and any 
attempt to prohibit them doing +0 presup- 
posed the idea that one’s assistants wou'd do 
something to undermine their late em- 
ployer’s practice, or perform some un- 
gentlemanly action, which was the last thing 
they ought even to suppose them capable 
of doing. Regarding the remarks that 
the ideal state was one in which the architect 
would have unlimited money, &c., and the 
power to knock his building down and begin 
again if he did not feel satisfied with the 
result, that reminded him of an actual experi- 
ence of his some twenty-five years ago. He 
visited an outlying cemetery in Scotland, 
where a wealthy portrait painter was erecting 
a cemetery-chapel in memory of his wife. 
The painter was a man of considerable note, 
and he was very enthusiastic and earnest 
about the work he was doing, and he started 
it without any drawings or plans whatever. 
He employed the local mason and carpenter 
(a8 a matter of fact the only wood in the build 
ing was in the roof ; the rest was of local red 
stone, with walls from 3 ft. to 8ft. thick, with 
galleries and passa in between and some 
bdeautifel arcades, The work was in progress 
for perhaps ten years). He (the speaker) 
was invited to become a sculptor, but he 
declined, and then he was told that the local 
workmen were given flowers or leaves and 
told to make copies of them for the decoration, 
the result being very Byzantine; the men 
were free from the trammels of style and 
did what they thought best. This painter- 
architect pulled the place down over and over 
again ; he thought nothing, after the walls had 
gone up 14 ft. or 15 ft, of pulling them down 
to within 2 ft. or 3 ft. of the ground and 
starting over again. If any of them were 


ever in Forfarshire, they ought to visit the 
place, for it was very interesting, and probably 
some 100,000], was spent upon if. It wasa 
building done irrespective of cost or architec- 
tural style, and was largely the product of a 
man who trained up a small body of men to 
do the best that was in them. J[udged by 
architectural standards, he did not think it 
could be called a success, but there was an 
amount of vitality in it which was well worth 
secing. Quantity surveyors were men whose 
ability architects were occasionally very glad 
to take advantage of. But he did not think it 
was quite the proper thing to say that the 
quantity surveyor played the part of under. 
taker and decently buried all the architects’ 
mistakes. There were times and things which 
were unforeseen to all (which no ordinary care 
or experience could foresee) and it was then 
that the quantity surveyor came along, and 
by the exercise of common sense made not 
only the client but the architect see that what 
the builder desired was only reasonable and 
just. He (the speaker) had often discovered 
that some builders were more willing to place 
themselves in the hands of an architect 
in whom they had confidence than in the 
hands of a quantity surveyor—not because 
they had less confidence in the quantity sur- 
veyor, but probably for other reasons. Even 
building work was not reduced to such an 
exact science that one could appreciate to the 
utmost penny every bit of work executed, and 
the architect was the man best able to jadge 
how that should be paid for; and it was a 
pleasing and right thing for the builders to 
have conhdence in the architects. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on December 19, when 
Mr. W. Bidlake will read a paper on “ The 
Stady and Delineation of Oid Buildings.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


_———-o+ 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


in the Ari Journal Mr. E. Dillon continues 
his article on * Turner's Last Swiss Drawings,” 
with three sets of twin illustrations showing how 
strangely Turner varied in the painting of what 
are nominally the same scenes. A short article 
by Mr. Fred. Miller, “A Note on Some Lady 
Photographers,” contains among other things 
some sensible remarks in regard to the modern 
effort to rank photography as an art in the 
same sense that painting is an art, and on 
some of the methods employed with this (as 
we think) futile object. Admitting that “a 
highly pictorial effect can be given to a photo- 
graph in quite legitimate ways,” the writer 
adds— 


“ But there is always danger ahead, for the least 

exaggeration or false note is fatal. it is very 

tempting to a well-equipped photographer to 

endeavour to trench upon the painter's ground, 

but a photograph has to be a print from a negative 

when all is said and done; there is no escaping it 

Too many show photographs seem to wish to hide 

themselves beneath a sham pictorialness, to pretend 

to be a smudgily-executed chalk or sepia drawing, 

but it seems to me that all the ‘fakes ' ever devised 

ynly accentuate the very thing their authors wish to 

leave behind. A photograph is a rendering in black 

and white, and where vou have to get ‘colour’ by 

the opposition of light with dark the absence of 

brilliancy is a fatal defect.’ 

Those who have studied so-called artistic 

photographs in exhibitions will know how 

much to the point is this criticism. As is re- 

marked further on, an artist can select what he 

pleases out of the matter for him ; the camera 

cannot select; all that can be done is to 
arrange the material before the exposure is 

made. If this were borne in mind, we should 

not hear so much about the achievements of 

artistic photography, or see such struggles 
made to realise what is supposed to be artistic 
quality. “Chip-carving.” dealt with and 
iliustrated by Mr. M. E. Reeks, is not a very 

interesting or valuable form of artistic work, 
though it nas the merit of providing an easy 
amusement for the amateur carver. Mrs 

Bruce Clarke’s article on “ Modern Amateurs 
in Lace ” ismore interesting,and the illustrations 
show some very good examples, especially 
Miss Ensor'’s and Miss Robinson's “ needle- 
point,” very different in method but both 
showing the true lace character. We do not 
share the writer's admiration for the “ tape- 
lace,” of which an example is given at the end 
of the article; it has more the character of 
embroidery than lace. An article on the 
modern Italian painter, Morelli, is contributed 
by Professor Melzmi, who writes with patriotic 





enthusiasm; but there is a suspicion of 
theatrical character in the works illustrated : 
and then, with modern Italian painting one 
never knows what sort of coloer one will find 
when one comes from engravings to the 
originals. An etching of Mr. Abbey's fine 
and poetical picture, “ O Mistress Mine,” forms 
the frontispiece to the number. One need feel 
no doubt about the colour there, at all events, 

In the Magazine of Art, Mr. Val Prinsep con- 
cludes his charming imaginary conversation 
between ancient and modern artists met in the 
other world. We are only it is con- 
Claded ; it is admirably carried out and full of 
good suggestions. At the vanishing of the 
vision the writer gives his own conclusion as 
to the lesson to be derived from the conversa- 
tion—to combine with the modern realism the 
old beautiful handling. This is partly founded 
on the remarks of Titian and Reynolds in re- 


gard to Millais’s “ North-West Passage.” “The 
execution, says Keynolds, “is very remark 
able, almost marvellous, in the man’s 


head and other passages. The whole seeins 
to me to want bringing together. ; 
The effect seems to be achieved in ‘a 
somewhat barbaric way, and seems rather 
the result of hazard than of that artistic fore- 
thought which ought to be the result of a 
great artist's acquirement The whuule 
of the remarks attributed to Titian and 
Reynolds on the picture form a very good 
bit of criticism. Mr. Val Prinsep should give 
us some more imaginary conversations. The 
work of Mr. T. R. Spence, as “ designer, 
decorator, and architect,” forms the subject of 
a review by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, and Sir 
Ernest A. Waterlow contributes an article on 
the highly interesting question “ How to choose 
a subject for a landscape picture” ; the first 
question being, is it really a matter of choice 
or of happy accident ; does the painter seek 
out his subject or does it come to him bya 
happy accident’ It may be either ; there is 
no rule. Sir Ernest has something to say in 
regard to the rule of painting everything from 
nature on the spot, which was first en- 
forced by the pre-Raphaelites. A more 
thorough acquaintance with the details 
of nature may, he admits, be acquired 
by this process, but it is at the sacrifice of 
many of the higher qualities which go to make 
a landscape painting ; which are impossible oi 
attainment under this rule. “Day by day was 
the large canvas carried out into the open, the 
diligent artist being quite satisfied it by the 
end of the day he had completed a square inch 
or two of it. Everything else had to be 
sacrificed to the minute realisation of trivial 
details, which, though valuable enough in a 
separate study, were distinctly out of place and 
disturbing to the harmony of a large composi- 
tion.” He does not add, as he surely might have 
done, that the light and colour of the scene 
must be different under each differing condition 
of atmosphere. Ruskin's famous dictum to 
goto Nature “ selecting nothing and rejecting 
nothing” which, as the writer observes, 
Ruskin constantly contradicted in practice and 
in criticism), “is fraught with cunsiderable 
danger to the enthusiastic beginner if taken 
too literally.” It may perhaps be said that this 
is the way to begin but not the way to end ; it 
is only a means to the end. Pictures, in the 
true sense of the word, will not thus be mace. 
An article on “ Pictorial Postcards” gives 2 
number of more or less charming examples, 
chiefly Continental. In the review of Mr: 
Konody’s book on Mr. Walter Crane we 
should have expected that something would 
have been said in deprecation of the extrava- 
gantly laudatory tone of the book, which would 
make out Mr. Crane to be the central artistic 
genius of the day. 

The Berlin Arciitekturwclt devotes a good 
many illustrations to exterior, interiors, and 
decorative details of a “ Ministerial-Gebande ° 
at Rudolstadt, of which Herr A. Hartung, of 
Berlin, is the architect. This is a curious 
building, for the front and back do not seem to 
helong to each other in the least ; the front is 
4 masonry elevation on somewhat classic lines, 
though very freely treated ; the back elevation 
is a composition in plain brick interspersed 
with large blank spaces of white cement, 
with a very odd appearance. The whole 
is original in treatment, but no one at a glance 
would ever suppose that the:e two portions 
were a part of the same building. The interior 
seems to have been designed and finished 
with care, but with a gocd deal of the 
eccentricity of the “new art.” The plan is a 
quadrangle with a central ccurt, and corridors 
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ran round the inner side. A competition design 
for a theatre for Freiburg in Breisgau, by Herr 
Walter Henschel, shown in a line perspective 
drawing, exhibits a certain rather crude ori- 
ginality ; the treatment of the lofty stage block 
is powerful ; the weak point is the manner in 
which the auditorium portion is connected 
with or rather backed . it. A new 
house, No. 13 in the Ringbahn-strasse, by Herr 
Paul Pufé, in spite of its very weak and ugly 
gable finish, is distinctly clever. Among the 
miscellaneous illustrations are two rather fine 
bas-reliefs for sepulchral monuments, by Herr 
Franz Metzner. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Sidney Low 
writes a long article going very fully into the 
subject of ‘‘ The Tangle of London Locomo- 
tion” ; it is a well-considered résumé of the 
whole bearings of the question of means of 
locomotion, routes for railways, and the most 
desirable methods of constructing them. In 
view of the dilatory manner in which improve- 
ments of this nature go on in London, he cites 
the example of Boston (U.S.A), where the 
whole subject wa; pat into the hands of a 
“Rapid Transit Commission,” which went to 
work with a will, and in a few years reduced 
transit in Boston (so we are assured) to an 
excellent and well-ordered system. This com- 
mittee consisted only of six professional men 
—lawyers, engineers, and valuation experts— 
who were well paid for their services; and 
were expected to give the whole or the 

ter part of their time to the work. 
is certainly seems a quicker way 
of getting a system carried out than by 
the slow preliminaries of a Parliamentary 
Committee of the usual English type. The 
suggestion that there should be a compre- 
hensive scheme for the whole of London, 
under one genciai control, each portion to be 
carried out in relation to the whole, is the 
mere common sense of the matter ; it is absurd 
to allow single companies to carry out single 
lines quite irrespective of any general scheme. 
Mr. Low comments also on the strange want 
of wide streets in London, Portland-place 
being our only 100-ft. street in mid-London, 
and that more than a century old, while Paris 
in the meantime has carried out at least twelve 
miles of avenues and boulevards of roo ft. 
wide and upwards. In the same issue is an 
article by Mrs. Kemp-Welch on the curious 
subject of “The Woman-headed Serpent in 
Art,” of which she traces out the history, and 
the connexion between the Classic and the 
Medizval idea in regard to it. 

Macmillan contains a most picturesquely 
written article by Mr. Percy Lubbock under 
the title “An Amateur in Rome”: the word 
“amateur not being used to imply that the 
writer is a connoisseur in art or archxology, 
but rather the reverse—that he is but an 
amateur, a “lover,” of Rome, with no special 
archz >logical knowledge ; he confesses indeed 
that he went to Rome “with a fine idea of 
hating all good archzeologists and their re- 
searches,” regarding them as “scraping and 
ticketing people” who spoiled the poetry of 
the place. But he who went to scoff seems to 
have remained to pray; he had never been 
told that the excavated Forum was beautiful : he 
had been told a great many times that it was 
“interesting,” but this was a point of view 
that fell to a secondary place from the moment 
of his first view of the place in its present con- 
dition. The —- the Furum in the sunshine 
and liquid twilight of a May evening constitctes 
“one of the keenest and simplest pleasures in 
Rome.” The following quotation will give an 
idea of the spirit of an article which we have 
read with great pleasure and sympathy :— 


“Not very long ago these columns stood waist- 
7, i" Geen a08 tangled slopes, which 
0 Bh Se ne nee 
a curious gravey dead commerce, 
dead eloquence, and dead religion, with three pillars 
of a temple for its memorial stone. Bat this is 
better; you touch the past more intimately here : 
yet it flies before you, and suddenly turns to bricks 
and broken stones at your feet, ¢ a mummy that 
crumbies to dust when its rest is pried into. 
detingacemaneteaie stones when, upon a 
owing nm May, you turn the corner of 
Senator's palace, and look dow on & fees the 
steps of the Capitol ; or when you emerge from the 
arth) platen a ela’: house, upon a dim and 
srckd, Fistiorm of the Palatios, and a 


twilight, and Sook dows Eto tke gout-apen ennes 


the tol and its tower grows blanker and darker, 
till nies an outline against the streaming gold 
and rose and green of the suaset, and the whole air, 
divinely grey, hangs breathless for a moment in the 
cool of approaching night. It is very real just then, 
you touch with your hand the stones that had 
vanished and now are found again, the tokens of a 
nation not much better or worse than another, but 
transformed into something rare and strange by the 
mere vacant gulf of twenty centuries. This is that 
note of inaccessibility, the passion for what is on 
the other side, that attracts and bewilders us; and 
it {is only im a chance moment, by the familiar 
influences of the day and night that are always with 
us, that this unguided instinct finds its fulfilment. 

In the Cornhill Magazine is a poem by Mrs. 
Woods, better in feeling than in literary execu- 
tion, under the title “ The Builders : a Nocturne 
in Westminster Abbey.” It does not deal, 
except in a secondary sense, with the material 
builders of the Abbey, but with the thought of 
all the men who sleep there who have helped 
to build the Empire, and also touches on the 
vastly extended associations with the building 
in the present day compared with the time 
when it was founded. The poem is not really, 
therefore, directly related to architecture at all ; 
but it embodies a fine thought in connexion 
with an ancient and now world-renowned 
building. 

Under “ The Field of Art” Scribner's Maga- 
sine considers the question of “A Proposed 
Department of Fine Art in Colambia U niver- 
sity.” The writer of the article, Mr. W. H. 
Low, seems to consider that to establish any- 
thing like an art training school in the Univer- 
sity would be going beyond its proper sphere, 
but that much good might be done by an Art 
Department which would give what studios 
and training-schools do not give-—a knowledge 
of the history and of the characteristics 
of the various schools of art, a scientific 
knowledge of materials (pigments, &c)}, and 
a study of what may be called the poconens 2 
of art. All this, he suggests, might come into 
the scope of University teaching ; bat not the 
formation of a studio or atelier. We should 
be inclined to say that the technical knowledge 
of materials was also an extra-University su 
ject, though the history and philosophy of art 
should be quite within its scope. 

In the Century the formidable title “ The 
Making of the Universe” is prefixed to a short 
article by Mr. J. H. Freese, Observer at the 
Harvard College Observatory, on the forma- 
tion and changes of nebulze, their relation to 
planetary forms and movements, and the 
movements of “ fixed stars ” as far as observed. 
To those who have never paid any attention to 
the subject this outline of it may be of value, 
as coming from an authoritative source, but it 
contains nothing which may not in the present 
day be called familiar knowleage, or what 
ought to be familiar. An engraving by Mr. 
Timothy Cole from a Madonna by Morales 
(No. 5 of “ Wood Engravings of Old Spanish 
Masters") is an example of clearly-worked, 
fine, delicate line engraving such as it is re- 
freshing to come across in these days of 
mechanical reprodactions. Such an engraving 
is a work of art in itself, independently of its 
representation of the original picture. 

Harper contains no subjects this month 
connected with art or science, unless we may 
mention a chromolithograph frontispiece of an 
illustration by Mr. Abbey of “Goneril and 
Regan,” in which however the chromo. 
lithograph process must have missed the 
expression of the faces, for there is nothing 
in them characteristic of the wicked sisters ; it 
is a fine piece of colour as far as the costame 
is concerned. 

The Genealogical Magazine contains articles 
on “ The Symbolic Side of Heraldry,” by Mr. 
Cecil Wade, who laments the want of an 
authoritative lexicon of acknowledged heraldic 
symbolisms, and one on “The Heraldic Re- 
nemsereng which pr “ reformation " 
appears to consist in going back to the pre- 
Tudor period for all authoritative armoury, 
and ignoring everything since that period. 
The writer of the article takes a wider view, and 
ae agi this antiquarianism. The issue 
ns two of heraldic bookplates, 
cont ot ie elard, —— are in the true 
ecorative bookp design, though 
they rather lack beauty and finish in the 
SE panier contains an article by Mr. J. B. 

‘é on the “Comets of 1903,” and one 

Mr. Maunder (the Editor) = * The Southors 
b 
With 


Horn of the Crescent Moon,” accom 
delicate | a very fine 
at their tops ; when the great flat wall of this number X; 





century of existence, and we wish it continued 
prosperity. 

The Genileman'’s Magazine and the f.., 
Générale contain nothing this month which j: 
is within our province to comment on, 





+ + 

ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS’ Works. 
Ir cannot be said that this is a Very good 
year for students’ work at the Royal Academy 
and for once the principal architectural prize 
design, generally of rather secondary interest 
may be said to be the best thing of the vear 
unless we except the draped figure prize. The 
subject for the architectural travelliny 
studentship, “ A Picture Gallery for a Country 
Town,” has met or oy by Mr. J. B. Fulton, 
who may be said to be first and the rest 
nowhere ; there is a mature character about 
his design, while all the rest are exceedingly 
youthful in treatment, and two of the com. 
petitors have made the mistake of erecting 
a lofty centre building towering above 
the side galleries, from which it would 
of course intercept the light. Whether 
Mr. Fulton's design suggests the idea 
of “a country town” may however be ques. 
tioned ; the size is that for a smal! town, the 
architectural treatment rather suggests a large 
one. Mr. Darke obtains the upper schoo! prize 
for “a set of architectural designs,” in this 
case a design for the entrance to a church, very 
well drawn and very refined in feeling. two 
other designs, Nos. 192 and 194, have also con- 
siderable merit, the former is a very good 
piece of drawing. It is noticeable, as a sign 
of the times, that all these designs for a church 
entrance are in Classic style. The prize for 
“the plan of a building” is this year given, 
rather Me ga for the plan of a formal 
garden, for which Mr. A. W. Biomfeld 
obtains the prize; his plan, unlike another 
hung beside it, shows a sense of the import- 
ance of simplicity and of large spaces, and 
not breaking up the ground too much. 

In sculpture the subject for the principal 
prize, a model of a design, was “ Hagar and 
Ishmael,” and a lady, Miss Buzzard, has ob- 
tained the first prize for a group which is 
expressive in action—Hagar as if gazing over 
the land in search of possible help ; but we ¢ 
not think the work equal to what we have 
sometimes seen for this prize. 

In the competition for the cartoon of a 
draped figure, subject, “A Sybil,” Mr. Walter 
E. Webster has obtained the silver meda! and 
prize for a figure which is quite superior, in 
feeling and in its classic repose of line, to al! 
the rest. The Creswick prize for landscape 
has tempted a good many competitors, but the 
re lm given was a poor one, “A Tangled 
Hedge, Treated as a Foreground ;" probably 
the idea was to lead the competitors to 
a close study of foreground detail, be" 
it is hardly a very inspiring subject. A 
wore Miss Catherine Ouless, takes the prize 
a deservediy (the women students are 
evidently running the men hard in the race 
her landscape is not only a good composition 
but is free from that rawness and crudity o! 
greens which is the besetting weakness of the 
student landscape-painter. _ No. 18, whict 
shows a study of a hedge filling up the greater 
part of the canvas, with a glimpse of distant 
sea in the corner, has much merit and shows 4 
great deal of careful study of detail. 

The competition for the design for the deco 
ration of a public building, which is, perhaps, 
the competition which interests us most, |s 
oe age | this year. The subject was 
“ Dawn.” he design by Mr. W. E. & 
Solomon, to which the prize has been 
awarded, is undoubtedly the best in colour and 


Yi conception, but as a decorative picture it 1 


by no means satisfactory; it has no repose 
and no concentration of motif or composition 
the figures seemed scattered about at random 
which should never be the case in a decorative 
picture. One or two of the other designs show 
a better idea of composition, but then they are 
weak in drawing and colour. There have been 
much better designs for this prize in former 
years than anything that is to be seen this 
year, 
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NEWINGTON WoRKHOUSE.—Newington Work- 
house has been enlarged, and on the 4th inst. the 
new ee consisting of relief offices, dispen 
sary, ’ quarters, a ourees’ —, = 
& nursery, were opened. uildin 

have been erected by Mesars. John Marsland & Soo 





to a large 
completes its quarter- ' from the designs of Mr. G. D. Stevenson. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATER- 
WORKS ENGINEERS. 

Tue members of the British Association of 
Waterworks Engineers met for their seventh 
annual winter mecting at the rooms of the 
Geological Society, Burlington House, W., on 
Saturday, December 6. Mr. Griffiths, CE. 
(Leicester), President, occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Messrs. G. RK. H. 
Swindiehburst (Bolton), F. J. Bancroft (Hull), C 
Gilbey (Bath), Professor H. Robinson (West- 
minster), C. Sainty (Windsor), W. Ingham 
(Torquay) Jones (Leyton), W. H. Hamphreys 
(York), J. Shaw (Boston), T. Molyneux (Stock- 

t), — (Pontypridd), Catlin (Lichfield), 
Percy Griffith, Secretary, and others, 

During the sitting the President announced 
that Mr. R. H. Swindiehurst, of Bolton, bad 
been elected President of the Association for 
the coming year, and it was decided to hold 
the next summer meeting at Bolton 

Mr. Humphreys (York) then read the fol- 
lowing paper on 

Coating of Cast-iron Pipe 

If an apology were required for introducing 
a subject of such apparently minor detail of 
waterworks engineering as the above. the 
author thinks it sufficient to call attention toa 
case which, in his own practice, required 
weeks of unremitting attention, much worry 
and expense, the wasting of large quantities of 
water when it could ill be spared, and the in- 
convenience caused by the repeated shutting 
off of an extensive district, thus proving the 
subject to be one of sufficient importance to 
require the very careful cousideration of all 
interested in waterworks management. 

The circumstances were as follows. Early 
last year an extension of mains was carried 
into a country district to supply a large mili- 
tary Camp, a village, and numerous houses and 
farms en route. The extension comprised 
1,250 yards of «-in., over 6,000 yards of 6-in., 
and 1,300 yards of 3-in. cast-iron pipes, coated 
according to the usual specification. All tie 
pipes were laid at a depth of 3 ft., the 9-in. and 
3-in. under macadamised roads, the 6-in 
partly under macadam, partly under a cinder 
footpath, but for much the greater distance 
under the grass which fringed the roadside. 
The subsoil under the footpath and the grass, 
wherein the 6-in. were laid, was first of clay 
and marl, but afterwards, and for more than 
half the distance, of light sand with a slight 
admixture of marl. The specification referring 
to the coating required that “before the pipes 
became affected by rust they should be im- 
mersed in a bath of Dr. Angus Smith's 
bituminous composition, so as to produce, both 
within and without the pipes, a smooth and 
even covering of dry, hard, and irremovable 
black varnish.” 

The pipes were jointed with hemp.yarn and 
molten lead, valves and hydrants being fixed at 
about every soo vards for flushing, and inci 
dentally to atford a temporary supply to the 
camp by means of hose-pipes during the pro 
&ress of the main-laying, as mach as 4,000 
yards of hose being in use at one time. 

The first section of the main was brought into 
use on April 7, and from that date until July 15 

a period of ninety-nine days—no complaint 
whatever was received as to the condition of 
the water On the latter date, however, com 
plaint was made that for three or four days 
previously the water had had a taste and smell 
of tar, which appeared somewhat strange 
when occurring so long after the pipe line had 
been completed. Some slight indication of 
such taste and smell might have been forth- 
coming, without creating surprise, at the com 
mencement of the use of the main, but cer 
tainly not so long afterwards, The tempera. 
ture for several days previously had been 
extremely high, and about one-half of the 
pipes being laid in the light soil referred to, 
and on the north side of the road, where the sun 
had fall power, it appeared possible that these 
Circumstances might, in some measure, 
account for the trouble then occurring. More- 
over, only a limited quantity of water was then 
being used from the main, as the camp was 
Practically empty, this causing the water to be 
more or less stationary in the pipes. Samples 
were immediately procured, and they fully 
justified the complaints, as, in addition to the 
smell and taste of tar, there was a large 
qaantity of raatter in suspension, which, on 
careful examination, proved to be red oxide— 
an unmistakable sign of corrosion having set 
Up within the pipes. Steps were immediately 
taken to have the mains thoroughly flushed, 





and samples of the water ‘analysed for’ the 
purpose of reassuring the consumers. The 
professional analyst certified that the water 
was pure and free from contamination, but had 
a tarry taste and smell, due, no doubt, to the 
coating of the pipes, and which he thought would 
soon wear off, and that meanwhile there was 
nothing injurious in the samples. Analyses of 
many samples of water made in our owr 
laboratory bore out this testimony. In the 
meantime the main was well flashed in the 
neighbourhood where the evil appeared the 
most pronounced, but for the first two days 
this scarcely had an appreciable effect 
increased efforts, however, effected some 
improvement during the next three days, but 
failed to entirely remove it. Only the 6-in 
and 3-in. pipes were affected, there being no 
complaint along the line of the 9-in. pipes, 
though all came from the same foundry and 
were delivered atthe same time. The flushing 
was then somewhat relaxed, it being hoped 
the evil might disappear of its own accord 
but such was not, however, the case, as two 
days later the taste and smell reappeared 
stronger than ever, rendering the water quite 
unusable for drinking and cooking purposes 
It then became necessary to take stronger 
measures; and a 6-in. branch was fixed near 
the end of the main, so as to empty it into 
a stream, and three additional hydrants were 
also fixed. This branch was kept full 
open for twelve hours, so that a _ rush 
of fresh water from the works could pour 
through the main and effectually cleanse it 
This, however, although tried again and again, 
failed to altogether remove the taste. The main 
was then shut off entirely, all the hydrants 
were opened, and every drop of water taken 
out of the main by means of hand pumps. A 
fresh supply, under the highest pressure, was 
then sent through the pipes, and this method 
proved to be the most effective. as during the 
next day samples were taken from every tap, 
and with two exceptions not the slightest trace 
of taste or smell could be found. These 
favourable conditions, unfortunately, lasted 
only for a very few days, as the taste re- 
appeared, notwithstanding that the flushing 
was never entirely discontinued. Improve- 
ment followed the continuous flashing ; but it 
appeared to be quite hopeless to expect to 
eradicate the evil by those means only, but that 
it would have to work out its own cure, which 
it eventually did, as, early in September, after 
fifty-eight days of endless trouble, the taste 
disappeared altogether. During all these 
operations the consumers were put to much 
inconvenience, vet they, with kindly con- 
sideration, appeared to be quite satisfied that 
the fault was not chargeable to the Company, 
and that every means were being adopted to 
remedy it 

Fortunately in this case the 
is practically unlimited, but it can easily be 
imagined how few authorities were, during 


yurce of supply 


the extreme drought of last summer (1901), ! 
a position to spare the great quantities of 
water necessary for the purpose ol remedying 


the results arising from a fault, which can only 
have occurred through great carelessness, 1n 
coating the pipes. The questions naturally 
arising are :— 

What was the origin of the evil Was all 
done that could reasonably be done to etfecta 
remedy How cana recurrence te avoided ? 

The evil appeared to arise fron imperfect 
coating due to the fact that the pipes must 
have been badly corroded before being coated, 
or the taste and smell of the water had 
possibly been accentuated, and its action upon 
the coating perhaps been accelerated, by the 
great heat prevailing at the time. Frequent 
tests were made with thermometers placed in the 
ground near the pipes and in the water running 
from the hydrants, but they scarcely justified the 
acceptance of the latter theory. The firm who 
had supplied the pipes were unable to offer 
any explanation of the cause, especially in face 
of the fact that the pipes had been in use some 
considerable time. Their process of coating is 
thus explained in thejr own words “ We use 
the best ingredients to be had in the shape of 
coal tar and creosote oil. The usual proportion 
is about 3 parts tar to 1 of oil, bat that is not 
absolate. It has to be varied according to 
circumstances. The pipes were immersed in 
the solution at boiling point, and retained in 
the boiling liquid for twenty to thirty minutes, 
thereafter being gradually withdrawn in order 
thatthe solution would thin of and drain back 
and harden on the pipes. We are coating 
thousands of tons of pipes, and sending large 


lots to various towns in the North, and we have 
never had a complaint—not one—from any of 
these quarters that we remember of, of 
the character we have received this morn- 
ing.” They maintained that the pipes were 
quite clean when coated; they would 
not, in fact, admit any fault, and they 
declined to give a guarantee against any 
such fault occurring in future consignments. 
Inquiries addressed to other firms who had 
tendered for the pipes elicited the following 
reply from probably the largest pipe-founders 
in the country 

We beg to say that the process we employ 
is that which has always gone under the head 
of Dr. Angus Smith's composition, and we 
never deviate from the specification. The 
pipes are heated to 300 deg. in a stove, and 
then plunged into the composition, which is 
kept at boiling point. We certainly should 
not give a guarantee that under no circum- 
stances would water affect the coating, 
because we conceive it possible that there are 
waters whose qualities would affect this or any 
coating, but we are quite sure that in, say, 999 
cases out of 1,000 the water could not be 
affected. We have not recently received any 
complaints on this question, and the writer, 
who has been with this firm for more than 
thirty-five years, only remembers in the whole 
of his experience two cases, in both of which 
it was maintained that the defect was caused 
through certain qualities in the water, and 
wore off after the pipes had been flushed rather 
longer than it is usual to do.’ 

One firm alone had received a similar com- 
plaint, although they had supplied many 
thousands of tons of pipes for waterworks pur- 
poses. They must obviously have exercised 
extreme care in their coating processes, although 
the replies disclosed differences in practice by 
the various firms 

The works of innumerable authorities have 
been searched, but beyond the baldest refer 
ence to the necessity of coating. the subject is 
only treated in any detail by Tudsberry and 
Brightmore, who give a few particulars, and 
by Burton, who goes into greater detail, and 
says : “ Every pipe as soon as possible after it 
has left the mould—if possible, before it is cold 
—should be dressed and cleaned of all sand, 
dust, &c., and then treated with Dr. Angus 
Smith's composition. his is a varnish of coal 
tar, pitch, and oil. The varnish should be 
heated in a tank large enough to take the 
largest pipe to a temperature of 400 deg. Fahr 
It is sometimes specified that the pipes be dipped 
cold, and be left in the bath till they reach the 
sarne temperature as the iron varnish. It 1s, 
however, probably best to specify that they 
be heated also to about 400 deg. Fahr., and be 
dipped for five minutes. They are then re 
moved and stood on end to drain. The surface 
of the coating should be quite black and retain 
a bright gloss. The coating should adhere so 
firmly to the surface of the pipe that it shall be 
impossible to remove it by mechanical means 
without removing some of the iron with it. 
The reason why it is made a condition that 
the pipes be coated as soon as possible after 
they are cast is that if they were not there is 
a chance that they may rust, and the compo- 
sition will not adhere over rust. This is a 
matter of great importance, for on the efficiency 
§ the coating depends greatly, in some cases 
almost entirely, the life of the pipe. With 
really efficient coating the life of a pipe may 
be indefinite. With imperfect coating a pipe 
will. in some soils, be completely eaten through 
in a few years.’ * 

The few remarks in Tudsberry and Bright- 
more’s work are pertinent, for they say that 
“if applied to clean metal the composition 
possesses remarkably adhesive and durable 
properties—preserving the iron from corrosion 
for many years. But if, as too frequently 
happens, the castings are exposed to the 
atmosphere before being coated, and so be- 
come oxidised, the whole process 1s useless 
and might as well be dispensed with. Coating 
pipes with gas tar or other similar substances 
is a futile operation.”.+ The process as de- 
scribed by them requires the pipes to be heated 
to 600 deg. Fahr., and then dipped in the solution 
of pitch, asphalte, resin, and linseed oil while 
the latter is at a temperature of 300 deg. Fahr. 

From a careful consideration Of all the 
little doubt remains but that 


‘ircumstances, 
sae a 4 they had become 


when the pipes were coate 
+ “The Water Supply of Towns, &c 


Burton. Page 238 
+ “ Waterworks Engineering 





“ By W. K 
By J. H. Tudsberry 





and A. W. Brightmore. Page 243 
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flushed through the hydrants, bat although this 
modified the taste, it did not entirely remove 
it. From the middle of August to about 
September 12 intermittent flushing of about 


badly ‘corroded ; and to this cause may 


most of the trouble a 
Moreover, the defect of the coating is serious, 
because it will tend to materially reduce the 
















life of i two hours per day sufficed ; and finally, on 
As Ay w the the best means were taken | September 19, the trouble disappeared, the 
to remedy the evil, is a q which | temperature of the water being then about 


must be judged in accordance with the 
circumstances and results together. The 
flushing appeared to have very trifling effect ; 
it somewhat removed the taste from the water ; 
apparently, the real cure was only effected by 
getting rid of the objectionable coating, and 
by a lower temperature; bat when it requires 
so long a period as fifty-eight days, as in this 
case, it is a matter of serious importance 


55 deg. Fahr., thus proving the difficulty to 
depend to some extent upon the summer 
temperature. The interior of the pipes was 
examined in three places, and the coating 
found intact, but rather soft. It was therefore 
concluded that the coating, probably being 
of inferior quality, had not become sufficient! 
hardened, although—-curiously enough—it t 
eight months before the quality of the water 


ate Ae et tee OR I OR le 9 tt Na en 


daaectetnatieisee 


y heard of ag = 
cases, in one of which a long len arge- 
sized trunk main had to sey too a but now 
that the subject is before the Association, many 
similar cases may be brought to light, in 
which event it seems desirable that steps 
shonid be taken bv waterworks engineers to 
render such conditions well-nigh impossible. 
Engineers are very much in hands of the 
founders, it being {frequently impossible, 
owihg to the distance and time required, to 
attend at the foundry to inspect the 
whole In America the super- 
vision is toa great extent done by “inspection 
companies,” whose inspectors attend at the 
foandries on behalf of the water authorities to 
guarantee that the processes of casting and 
coating are properly carried out. Were there 
sach firmsor companies here whosé integrity 

. Could be relied upon, and whose _e ‘po 
revennable, there might be a good field for 
their work. 

Dr. Smith's comfosition appears to have 
secured almost universal adoption, being also 
im use on the Continent and in America. . 
There appeirs to be an indefiniteness about the 
exact pn of the material, _ the 
manner of applying it necessary to properly and 
effectively coat pipes, and the author suggests 
that the best reliable data should be obtained 
by the Association, and a standard adopted and 
recommended for use by pipe-founders in order 
to obtain uniformity of practice. 

*Since the foregoing was written {in 
October, 1901), additional experience on this 
subject has been gained, which may be briefly 
recapitulated without any un detail. 
From the termination of the 6-in. main re- 
ferred to a farther extension of 2,100 yards of 
the same sized pipe was laid, and 1,200 yards 
of 3-in. branching therefrom. The pipes were 
obtained from a different foundry to the 
former, and special attention was requested to 
be given to the coating. The delivery of pipes 
a in October, 1g01, and continued 
until and inclusive of December ; they were 
laid, as ieee th 
soil for the most part consisting of light sandy 
loam. The work was completed and the water 
turned on at Christmas, 1901. From then 
uotil June 19 1902, no complaint whatever 
was received as to the condition of the water. 
It then became apparent that our old enemy 
had returned, and the trouble having in this 
case occurred so long after the pipes had 
been laid seemed to suggést that the in- 
creased temperature of the water in the 
summer months had affected the coating, 
which had probably not become sufficiently 
hardened. The temperature of the water, which 
for some tm: before had not risen above 55 
deg. Fahr , now exceeded that figure, and for 
many days varied between 56 deg. and 60 deg. 
A few samples of the coating were Obtained, 
and were found not to have hardened. Makers 
do not appear to stock large quantities of these 
Pipes, and asa reault they have to be brought 
straight away from the foundries; are, per- 
laid immediately, the coating not having 
: properly set. It 
would, of course, be interesting to know what 
time should be allowed for this purpose, but 
the method of coating varies so much with 
different makers that no doubt the actual 
period would be exceedingly difficult to esti. 

mate y- 

In this second experience the red oxide was 

not so prominent as in the former, although 

traces of it were found ; there was also no 
evidence whatever that the coating was 


The previous extension gave us no concern 
whatever, samples of water taken therefrom 
being quite tasteless and beautifully clear. 
For about six hours each day during the 
remainder of Jane, the whole of July, and part 
of August large quantities of water were 













Ore, in a trench 3 ft. deep, the sub- | fi 


of resin. 
the cauldron they are lifted almost vertically 
out of the liquid, and held above it until 
the surplus liquid has run off. 
process was to immerse the pipes into the 
cauldron cold, the composition being main- 
tained at a temperature of 400 deg. Fahr., and 
the pipes remaining therein for about half an 
hour, when they were supposed to have 
reached the same temperature as the liqaid. 








was affected. The pipes were delivered on 
the ground for the most part in October, and 
yet in June—eight months later—the coating 
was found to be so soft as to affect the taste 
of the water immediately the temperature 
slightly increased. ; , 
Shortly after the completion of the mains 
just referred to, another extension of nearly 
2,300 yards of 6-in, main was laid from the 
g-in, main before mentioned. The pipes were 
obtained from a large foundry in the Midlands, 
and were newly cast, the coating, of course, 
being also new. They were laid along a 
country road running parallel to the road 
wherein the 6-in. pipes mentioned in the first 
part of this paper were laid. The subsoil was 
similar, the depth of trench, caulking, and all 
other conditions were also identical in both 
cases. These pipes were brought into use in 
May, and yet we have not, from first to last, 
received a single a, of any moment as 
to the condition of the water ; although, as 
will be noticed, the period covered in this case 
was practically the same as that in which so 


. .} much trouble was experienced in the other 


case. This obviously indicated that inferior 
coating had been applied by the pipe-founders 
in both the previous cases. 

In the first part of this paper some authori- 
ties on the subject of coating were referred to, 
which may usefully be supplemented by others 
which have since come under the author's 
notice. Humber, as in most other things, 
goes thoroughly into this subject, and his 
opinion, although expressed many years ago, 
stands good to-day. He mentions some experi- 
ments that were made in France in 1866 witha 
coating for preserving iron, consisting of a 
mixture of sulphur, resin, tar, guttapercha, 
minium, blanche de céruse, and turpentine. 
Iron plates coated with this solution had re- 
mained in sea water for twelve months 
without any sign of corrosion. He mentions 
other coatings which had been tried without 
success. He also briefly describes the process 
of applying Angus Smith's solution. In the 
rst process the pipes are removed direct 
from the sand, and heated in a stove to a 
temperature of between 300 deg. and 400 
deg. Fahr., when they are immersed in a 
cauldron containing heated gas tar, Bar- 
gundy pitch, oil, and a certain proportion 

After remaining some time in 


The second 


He (Humber) considered this to be more effec- 


tive, because the pores of the iron became 
enlarged, and the coating therefore permeated 
the metal more effectively, and was retained 
when the iron cooled; whereas in the first 
process there was the cifficulty of heating all 
parts of the pipes equally ; and, further, as the 
composition came in contact with the highly 
heated pipes it was injured, and consequently 
did not adhere so well as when the pipes were 
dipped cold. Humber, however, very sagely 
remarks that much depends on the mode of 
dipping, the time the pipes are allowed to 
remain immersed, and the quality and propor- 
tions of the material of which the composition 
is made up, as well as the condition of the 
metal. Where this coating process 
have failed was owing to the want of 
care in having the pipes cleared of rust, in 
removing the volatile oils from the composition 
when the cauldron is first filled. The compo- 
sition thickens and deteriorates after a certain 
om mew of pipes eh been dipped, 
emeciency can only be kept up by frequent 
additions of fresh cdenbcellion. sad ' 


appears to 


and its 


by occa. 


sionally emptying the cauldron and refilling it 
with fresh in ients, 
Before closing this paper, it may prove 
interesting to give a short réswm? of what ou: 
American brethren have done in the way of 
experiments and research in this subject) The 
must thorough investigation and experiment, 
on record are those made by Mr. Thomas H. 
Wiggin, and placed before the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers in 1899. On the question 
of the temperature of the pipes when dipped, 
Mr. Wiggin says that thir is a vital factor in 
the character of the coating. If the pipe js 
too hot, the coating becomes brittle, and may 
even be reduced to an earthy carbonaceous 
residuum ; while if, on the other hand, the 
pipe is too cool, a thicker coating is formed 
which will not harden, and will run in 
warm weather. Thin pipes must be immersed 
at a higher temperature than thick ones, de- 
cause the thin metal does not hold the heat so 
long, and the distillation is more rapid on first 
contact with the mixture. His experiments in 
endeavouring to ascertain the temperatures of 
the pipes fore dipping are interesting, 
because an ordinary thermometer was of no 
nor was he able to find an electrical 
device for the {purpose. Various chemicals 
which undergo a definite change at certain 
fixed temperatures were experimented with, 
and from those experiments he con- 
cluded that pipes, just before coating, 
were, as a rule, considerably over 30> deg. 
Fahr., bat that the actual temperature of 
the pipes, when they were dipped, was 
usually left to the discretion and judgment oi 
the man in charge. His investigations 
included the use of dead oil (obtained in the 
distillation of coal tar at high temperatures 
and many experiments with different propor. 
tions of tar, pitch, linseed oil, and asphalt, all 
with varying degrees of success. Some of 
the special coatings used in the United States 
enabled Mr. Wiggia to make some interesting 
tests, one of which may be reproduced, as :t 
may useful to members and others. 
The dip (mentioned in the test as “ P and 
B"} is composed of asphalt and candle-tar 
pitch, the latter obtained by the distillation oi 
animal fats, and on cast-iron pipes it gives a 
coating very similar to asphalt coating, neither 
hard, brittle, glossy, mor very tenacious 
Different varnishes are referred to, but he 
considered their usefulness to be very limited, 
unless as dips, which is impossible, owing to 
their rapid evaporation. 

I. Text for Britilcness.-Most of the speci- 
mens were by hammering to see 
whether the coating was liable to fly or in 
handling the pi 

2. Test for Porosity. is known that taber- 
cules start at minute holes in coating. It was 
thought that if acid did not injure the coating 
material itself, it would give a test of the 

ity of coatings by attacking the metal 
through the pores. Specimens of coated tron 
were put in glass jars containing a mixture ol 
1 part muriatic acid and 2 parts water. At the 
same time samples of the coating materia > 
alone were put into other glass jars with acid 
of the same strength. Great activity was im- 
mediately apparent in the case of the coated 
iron, and a disagreeable gas, with a sweetis! 
odour, was evolved. The coating materia» 
alone, on the other hand, were apparently 
not acted upon. Their appearance, and the 
appearance of the acid in which they were 
submerged, remained the same to the end ot 
the test, which was almost as long as the {es! 
of the coated iron. The coatings were a'! 
badly undermined, and all but a specimen ©! 
Sabin's japan peeled off in many places. The 
fron was dissolved to a depth of § in. in places, 
especially at the corners. 

The relative value of the various specimen 
is shown by the following table, the first being 
the least injured by the test: — 

Acid Tests of Coatings for Porusity. 
Time exposed. 
Days. 


i Remarks. 
Coating, Specimen said 
P | to have been 
1, Sabin japan .. 55 rusty before 
| being coated. 
Fy 4 pebvesh . $$ 
Tar and poe és sid ae 6> 
t, ’ 
EE dee dao cknntacve es | No distinction 
cs Maeno (Assyrian Asphait P , possible 
Dc aiks Ch cies ck eens 5 
P. and B. dip (Standard | 
Paint Co.) ........ 45 i te, 
» Alcatraz avphait .......... . §5 t Totally 
g. All the varnishes............ ss / troyed 


Only one specimen of each coating w4* 
tested. 
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Mr. Gandy, of the Staveley Iron Co, 
experience in | brown, with particles of red oxide in suspen-|date of the 


who has had considerable 
this subject, has kindly promised to supply 


the author with sample pipes variously | fairly pure, with only the slightest : 
coated for experimental purposes, the results| and without any taste or smell. The coating [transept of the 


of which, if thought sufficiently interes! 
ing, may be placed before the Association 
at another meeting; in the meantime Mr, 


Gandy has supplied to the author for purposes ' 
of testing three 4-in. cups Gin. deep, one coated | 


with the solution as ordinarily used by his 
Company, the other two coated with black- 
smith’s varnish applied hot in one case and 
cold in the other. Each was filled with water 
and left standing at a temperature of 54 deg 
for forty hours. A distinctly perceptible taste 
and smell occurred in the cup treated with 
blacksmith’s varnish cold, whilst no smell or 
taste could be detected in the others. These 
trials have since been repeated with tempera- 


tures varying from 58 deg. to 62 deg., but with | the absence of Mr. Matthews, who had done | Wall 


the same result, in every case the coating 
remaining hard and brittle throughout 

In the discussion which followed, 

The President said he was of opinion that the 
evil complained of at York might be remedied if 
the proper details of Dr. Angus Smith's com- 
position for the coating of pipes were adhered 
to. The work of filling the cauldron was leit 
to labourers, who did not put in the proper 
quantities to give the right consistency to the 
coating. There was nothing dangerous to 
health in the water, but it was objectionable to 
consumers. 

Mr. Bancroft, Hull, considered that the 
origin of the evil was clear. The pipes were 
probably stock pipes, and the coating had 
been put on after they had been tested in 
water, and the coating had not properly 


adhered tothem. He had had a little expe- | 


rience of similar complaints, but they occurred 
directly after the pipes were laid and did not 
require three months to develop. 
were cut ont of the main they would probably 
show that the coating had been removed in 
patches. 

Mr. Molyneux, Stockport, said he noticed in 
each case it was the Gin. main that the taste 
came from, and it was laid in a very light 
subsoil. It would be interesting to know the 
temperature of the subsoil, as it struck him 
that had something to do with the removal! of 
the coating from the pipes. 

Mr. Lewis agreed with the President that 
the failure of the coating was due to the com 
position not being kept to the proper quality 
There was an excess of one thing or another 


in it, and then the temperature of the ground | 


softened it and allowed the friction to take 
it off, 

Mr. Chapman, Jersey, said that he had had 
a similar experience with a 350 yards length 
of 3-in. main. After the main had been laid a 
short time they found the coating was peeling 
cif and coming away in patches about the size 
ofapenny. There were complaints of a dis 
agreeable taste in the water ; but by constant 
flushing the whole thing was got rid of. 

Mr. Jones, Leyton, said the experience of 
Mr, Homphreys was very interesting, but was 
hot unique. He had had several cases of water 
taking up some particles of the material with 
which the pipes were coated and causing an 
unpleasant taste. It was very disagreeable, no 
doubt, but it was not unhealthy. Whether it 
was desirable to continue the testing of pipes 
by hydraulic pressure was a very important 
question. He thought it ought to be atan- 
doned, and no water put in pipes till after they 
had been dipped. : 

Mr. Catlin, Lichfield, said in the case of a 
4-in. main laid last January the taste of the tar 
still remained in the water in that particular 
district, although his workmen had frequently 
flushed it out, 

Mr. Dewhirst, Chelmsford, mentioned a case 
in which pipes kept in stock eighteen months 
fave no taste of tar, but new pipes direct from 
the foundry gave a taste to the water 

; Mr. Ingham, Torquay, thought Dr. Angus 
Smith's specification was generally not carried 
out in the present day. The gas engineers had 
something to do with this in abstracting a lot 
of by-products which Dr. Smith intended to 
be left in the composition. He found with a 
soft water that a large amount of carbonic acid 
and free ammonia would affect the coating in 
certain temperatures. 

Mr. Humphreys replied to the discussion, 
and read a letter from Mr. Gandy, manager of 
the Staveley 


If sections | 


sion ; and in the remaining case the water wa 
paquenes 


was still bright and glossy. 





the Midlan« 
It had also been adopted at Swad 


soliening water along the line 
Railway 


good results. He believed where only hart 


siderably improved by so sollening it as te 
make it better adapted for domestic and trade 
purposes. 

Mr. Whittaker, London, expressed regret a 





i 


i « ' 
such good work in this direction at Southam, 


atiected, the dis‘illed water being of a reddish 


+ Sh on 
Mr. T. Molyneux then read a paper descriptive {tiles found on the 


int ‘ 5 : se fig ; ‘ } r 
lincote, and he believed it was giv ng very |a bed of the ancient stream of 


water was available, the supply might be con- 


red roofing tiles in the quoins. The general 
buildings seemed to be the 
sjbeginning of the thirteenth century, the 
sjkitchen, infirmary, and west tower and 
church being subsequent 
A good series of glazed paving 
site were exhibited. Mr. 


additions 





of softening pls r i - 
‘ > fant 4 msliow t bent | St oles ; a? : 9-94 
‘A Senicsce pla at Wilmslow, Stockport St John Hope, Mr. Vaughan Williams, and 
The Presid ae he President took part in the discussion 
he President said the Archbutt-Deeley| Mr. F. W. Reader and Mr. A. S. Kennard con- 
process had been successfully introduced tributed a pape r Pile Structures near 


1} London Wall On the north of London Wall 
disclosed a portion of 
the Wall brook, 
ijat a depth of about 20 ft. below the present 

ievel of the street. In this the remains of pile 
»| Structures have been discovered. This portion 
>| Of the stream is the continuation of that dis- 

covered by General Pitt-Rivers, then Colonel 
t |} Lane- Fox, in 1860 on the south side of London 
|. General Pitt-Rivers then pointed out 


us piles which occurred there 


- | recent excavations have 


that the nume 








jton. He did not think people in the South of | indicated that they had served as supports for 


manner 
was better for health than a soft water. 

Mr. Jones, Leyton, thought the chief recom- 
mendation of the Archbutt- Deeley pri 
was the small space which it occupied. 

Mr. Molyneux, in reply, said they had trades 
like hatters and dyers, who required a soft 
water, and when the Corporation acquired the 
works a clause was put in the Act that they 
should cfiectually soften and clarify the water 
i supphed by them. 

A paper was then read by Mr. John Shaw 
m ‘The Detection and Prevention of Under- 
ground Pollution 

Mr. Whittaker, London, said the subject was 
| 4 very big one, and the question was whether 
they were able at present to take proper 
precautionary measures without some further 
legislation or investigation into the matter. 
He did not see at present how, without some 
assistance, a proper protecting area could 
jbe got. Immediately a water company or a 
Local Authority was known to want an area to 
protect its area it was wonderful how the price 
went up. Until the land could be got at a 
reasonable rate, it was impossible to expect 
many authorities to do very much. He hoped 
something would be dene to put authorities in 
the power to do something without fining them 
ifor doing it 
Mr. Ingham, Torquay, and Mr. Jones, Leyton 


i 
' 
i 
j having made a few remarks, Mr. Shaw replied 
; 
| 








and the proceedings terminated 
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ARCH A OLOGICAL SOCIETIES 
Royat ARCH iCAL INsTiTuT?®.—At the 
|} generai meeting on Wednesday, the 3rd inst, 
| Sir Henry Howorthb, President, in the chair, 


i Mr. C. R. Peers read a paper on the Bene- 
idictine Nunnery of Little Marlow, Backs. 
After a notice of what documentary evidence 
exists as to the foundation and history of the 
house, he suggested that the De Clare family 
secmed to have the best claim to be considered 
the founders, and that the probable date of 
foundation was the end of the twelfth or begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. The remains 
of the baildings consisted tile more than 
the lowest course of the walls, and the site had 
been cleared of all falien walling, so that very 
few details were available for the purpose of 
accurately dating the remains which exist. 
The actual site of the building had been un- 
known, and was accidentally discovered in the 
spring of 1902, in the course of making a road 
Eventually the complete plan of the nunnery 
was excavated under Mr. Peers’s superintend- 
ence. The buildings consist of an aisleless 
church with north transept and eastern chapel 
and a western tower, a cloister on the south, 
having on its east side the chapter-house and 
warming-house, with dorter over, and the rere- 
dorter south of the dorter , on the south side 
the passage to the infirmary, and the trater 
with the kitchen at its south-west angle, and 
on the west side the cellar and guest-hall. To 
the south of the frater is the infirmary, with a 
building on its south side which was partly a 





‘ 


of the sister in charge of the infirmary. All 
buildings had been of simple character, with 


Coal and Iron Co.. who stated | probably little decorative detail, and none had 





that he had had three tests made in the labora-! been vaulted. Local chalk served as ashlar 


tory. In two cases the coating had been! throughout, and was in 


part replaced by thin 


periect waste to doctor the water in this] rotted of at ai 
It was well known that a hard water|The recent discoveries amply confirm the 


jJatrine and partly, it would seem, the quarters | 


: tlan oO hie rit terrier i? 
england would trouble about sof ening water |} dwellir ps and that the y were associated with 
ae only 13 deg. of hardness Roman reli He found no trace of the 
2 i m ‘ 
Mr. Bancroft, Hull, looked upon it as a|superstructures, and that all the piles had 


it 2 ft. above the river bottom. 


observations of this distinguished explorer, the 


piles in this part being periectly preserved, and 


<essiin some cases their tops were morticed 


into horizontal beams ng them. These 
piles measured 4 ft. to 6 ft, in length, 7 in. to 
10 in. in width at the top, and were connected 





by planks so placed as to form walls oi 
irregular compartments, which were hiled up 
with earth and rubhis! In this way a 


foundation or platiorm was raised in the bed 
of the stream about 4 ft. high, upon which the 
dwellings were built. The planks were weil 
made, many being upwards of 6 [t. in length, 
and averaging from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in width, and 
about 14 in. thick. None of these planks 
were fastened to the piles with nails. Many 
pieces of rticed and shaped wood cor- 
taining nails, as well as great quantities ©! 
loose nails, were in the soit overiying the 
platform, and show that the superstructures 
were of timber. No signs of plaster, and 
only a few fragments of tiles, were found. 
All the relics associated with the struc- 
tures are of Romano-British period, an 
nothing was discovered which could be 
referred to an earlier age. Among the objects 
which were exhibited was a remarkable enam- 
elled bronze fibula or brooch in the form ot 
a fish, several implements of iron, the sole of a 
Roman shoe (caliga) studded with hobnails, a 
lead seal with the letters L.V., pins of bronze 
and bone, &c. There were large quantities ci 
pottery, fragments of the recognised Komanc- 
British wares, and Red Samian was plentiful! 
though mostly of the plainer descriptions 
One of those bone implements, so cominon!y 
found in London, and which are supposed to 
have been used in making pins, was found at 
this level. Another specimen was exhibited 
which came from Moorfields, found at a depth o 
20 ft., and in the sand underlying the deposit of 
the swamp, so that, although the majority of 
these implements appear to belong to 
Mediz-val times, their origin seems to be of 
earlier date. Attention was drawn to the large 
number of human skulls that have been found 
on this site. In the portion of the Wallbrock 
south of the wall a deposit of peat was formed 
in Roman times, bat on the north the Roman 
laver was chiefly sand and river silt, over 
which the peat was formed at a period later 
than that on the south. It is concluded, there- 
fore, that the stream was partially blocked up by 
the building of the wall, which cut off a portion 
of the water supply from the north and re- 
strained the tide on the south, causing the 
exposure of the upper part of the pile struc- 
tures within the wall, while to the north of the 
city the water accumulated and the piles were 
preserved A careful 
organic remains of the 


[os 


thus much better 
fexamination of the 
deposits provided confirmatory evidence. 

ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM.— Ao extraordinary 
meeting of the members of the Royal Architectural 
Museum bas been called for Friday next, the igth 
inst. at fcur o'clock, Tufton-street, Westminster, ‘© 
| affix the common seal of the Royal Architectura! 
| Musecm to an agreement between the Museum and 
the A chitectural Association, and to appoint a 
After the special business, presentatior $ 
Seddon and Mr. Maurice 
of their services to the 
Sir Wm. Emerscn, 








| liquidator. 
| will be made to Mr. J. P. 
B. Adams in recognition < 
Rov;! Architectural Museom 
Pres dent, will take the chair 
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STELLING HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. quality, red carried out by Messrs. Garvie 
Tuts house, which stands upon the site of >°D% rdeen. 
the old hall which was palled down some The —, ee Sn heh 
three years ago, is built of stone rubble with Cooper & He : ; 


Zllustrations. 


ENTRANCE AND WROUGHT-IRON 


Messrs 
itects, 


Messrs. Armstrong & Wright, of Newcastle. 
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GATES, COLCHESTER TOWN HALL. 


Le illustration of one of the entrances 


to the new Town Hall at Colchester is 

given mainly with the object of show- 

ing the wrought-iron gates, which were 

execute by Messrs. Starkie Gardner & Co. 

from the design of the architect, Mr, J. 
Belcher. 

The shield in the left-hand gate displays the 


arms of the town of Colchester ; the raven on_ 
the other shield is the crest of the Portreeve of | 


Colchester, 
The carved figures over the doorway are by 


Mr. Fadbrucci and Mr. McCrossan. 


itiles, and the external woodwork is 
| white. 


rough-cast dashed with Colchester gravel, and | 
fine ashlar stone dressing-. The roofs are) 
covered with dark-red sand-faced Stafiordshire | 
painted 


The windows are fitied with metal case-| 
ments with Crown glass in lead plazing, | 
manofactured by Messrs, Henry Hope & Sons, | 
of Birmingham, who are also responsible for | 
the heating and hot-water services. 

The staircase is of oak. The main rooms. 
and corridors are fitted with panelling, dadoes, 
and mounted pieces of oak. The fireplace 
openings and hearths are laid with old Dutch | 
tiles. The oakwork, which is of very fine! 


on-Tyne. 





| COWLEY MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


i d 

Tuese illustrations show the new porch an 
piazza at the above, a very small portion of a 
extensive alterations which have been — 
oat la‘ely and are now completed. The house, 


‘which is illustrated in an old plate of the 


‘ding News, April 16, 1858, appears to have 
ayy se bain of three stories, square 
on plan, con'aining about fifteen sone, _ 
during 185¢-3 was considerably added to ch 
the designs o' the late Mr. G. Somers Clarke. 
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Two years ago further extensive additions 
were designed, ard have since been carried 
out under the supervision of 
Briggs, 
42 ft. by 23 ft., a new billiard-room and a 
sitting-room, about eighteen new bedrooms 
a conservatory and a ballroom, 65 {t. by 31 ft. 
also the remodelling of the kitchen offices 
with considerable additions. The walls are 
faced with ashlar in Birdlip stone, with 
Hollington stone dressings. The dining-room 
billiard-room, and hall have been panelled in 
mahogany, with heavily carved shields and 
swags over the mante!pieces in limewood. A 
new staircase in mahogany has been added. 
The ceilings are heavily enriched in plaster, 
the enriched work in the dining-room being 
gilt. The ballroom walls inside are panelled 
and painted white, the panels above the dado 
being filled with silk. 

Messrs, T. Parnell & Son, of Rugby. were 
the general contractors. Messrs. H. H 
Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, carried out the 
panellings, staircase, carving, and the plaster 
coved enriched ceiling in the ballroom. 
Messrs. T. Jackson & Sons, of 409, Rathbone- 
place, W., worked the moulded and enriched 
Ceilings and friezes in the dining-room, billiard 
room, and hall. To Messrs. Clements Jea’ es, 
of 51, Great Russell-street, W., was entrusted 
the general warming, and also the ventilation 
Mr. A. H. Hodnett acted as clerk of works 
The illustrations are from water-colour draw- 
ings by Mr. H. F. Waring, and were exhibited 
in last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition 


PROPOSED STREET OF FLATS, 
DULWICH. 

Tuts picturesque row of small houses in 
flats is designed by Mr. J. W. Rhodes (London) 
As the plan shows, the two higher gabics are 
intended to contain studios. 


DESIGN FOR THE HALL OF A 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Pee) 


Mr. R. Al 
comprising a new dining - room | 
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ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS OF 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS. 
THE first dinner of this newly formed 


Society was held under the presidency of Dr. 
P. Rideal, F.1.C., on Friday evening in last 
week at the Holborn Restaurant. Amongst 
those present were Dr. G. Reid (Medical 
Officer of Health for Northampton}, Dr. L. 
Parkes|Sanitary Institute), Lieut.-Colonel Jones, 
V.C., Mr. W. D. Scott Moncrieff, Mr. 1. Young 
|(Chairman, Sanitary Inspectors’ Association} 
Mr. G. Lathom, &c. 

Mr. Croll submitted the toast of “ The Pre- 
sident of the Association,’ and expressed the 
great appreciation of the members of the 
services of Dr. Rideal during the first year of 
the Association. The greater portion of their 
time had been taken up so far in drawing up 
rules and in other matters incidental to the 
establishment of a new society, but now they 
were thoroughly started, and hoped to hold 
frequent meetings in the coming year. One 
matter they meant to push forward was that of 
sewage managers becoming entitled to super- 
annuation, Mr. Croll! also referred in eulogistic 
terms to the services rendered by Mr. C. H. 
Ball, the secretary. 

Dr. Rideal, in reply, said he had felt it a 
high honour to be elected the nrst President 
wf the Association, and he considered the Asso- 
ciation had done very well for the first year 
In the summer they had a day at the Parkes 
Museum and in visiting two typical works, 
where they learned a good deal. A pioneer 
meeting had been held in Manchester, and a 
branch established there, and there was also a 
desire to establish a similar branch in York 
shire. Their membership was at present 
eighty-eight, which was a very good muster 
for a young association. It would, no doubt, 
be difficult to define what the qualifications for 
the manager of a sewage disposal works were. 
At first he was a farm labourer, and then a 


ow PrP 


Jost feet 


BO vo 


Association had combined together with the 
ject of qualifying in all their multifarious 
duties, and of meeting to discuss the difficult 
problems before them. In May, 1898, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
problem of sewage disposal, and to find if it 
were possible to displace the old sewage farms 


by what was called modern bacteriological 
methods. Three years afterwards the Com- 
mission issued a Report, and said that 


the old-fashioned methods of finally dis- 
posing of sewage on land were not 
absolutely necessary, but that the newer 
bacteriological methods might be used, with 
proper safeguards. They who were con- 
cerned in the matter thought that a definition 
of the machinery by which a satisfactory 
effluent could be obtained would meet the case, 
and thought it was only necessary then to study 
these modern bacteriological methods to get 
over the difficulties of those towns which 
‘ound it hard to get land for sewage disposal. 
When, however, the Local Government Board 
was approached, that body said, “ This is an 
interim Keport, and it says these newer 
bacteriological methods can only be used with 
proper safeguards.” The problem thus 
became that of what are proper safeguards ; 
the Local Government Board did not give them 
much help, and they were anxiously awaiting 
the final Report of the Royal Commission. 
There had, however, been a second Report, 
which told them that the different processes 
and methods of treatment are not under discus- 
sion at the present, but that they must judge of 
the effluent as being a thing which contained 
no pathogenic organisms. When they cameto 
deal with pathogenic organisms, they found it 
was an organism which, when injected into a 
guinea-pig, caused its death. That was the 
efiluent they must not discharge into any river 
or estuary in England, and it showed that 
their duties were entirely changed if that 
second Report wasof any value. It was such 





market gardener, and then a bit of an 
engineer ; 
and very shortly he would have to become a) 





Tuts drawing, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1000, is intended as a 
rather heavy wooden treatment of a sitting- 
room hall of the farm house type of country 
house, ew materials were te be deal, oak 
stained and beeswaxed, and thin copper 
sheathing, the copper to be lacquered. 

G. BalILey. 


qualified medical man to be licensed under the | 


Vivisection Act to inject pathogenic organisms | treatment of sewage, 
Those multifarious duties | inclined to believe in the 
what class of | of Job. viz, “ Who can make an unclean thing 


into guinea-pigs. 
really made it difficult to say 


men were qualified to belong to the Associa-| clean : : ; 
of | Civil Engineers an engineer was detined 


So! one who follows and applies the laws of Natu 


tion, and a'so difficult to predict what class 
men would be the managers in the future. 


far, however, the eighty-eight managers in the|to the use and co 


next he had to become a chemist, | tion would have to consider. 


problems as these and others that the Associa- 


Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, V.C, proposed 
“ Kindred Associations,” and, referring to the 
said he was greatly 
passage in the Book 


Not any man.” In the Cnarter of the 


nvenience of man, and th 
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was all they could do in regard to the treat- 
ment of sewage. 

Dr. Louis Parkes, in response, remarked that 
if sewage managers were going to be all the 
President had said, they would be in future 
Admirable Crichtons, and the Association 
would take a high place amongst the learned 
societies. A little common sense must be 
introduced into the question of bacteriological 
treatment, and none ought to expect drinking 
water to be obtained from the eftiuent. 

Mr, I. Young also replied to the toast. 

The toast of “ The Visitors” was proposed 
by Mr. Ashton, and acknowledged by Dr. Reid, 
who said he declined to believe that sewage 
could be converted into drinking water ; and 
by Mr. Martin (Exeter), who pointed out that 
the position of a sewage manager was too 
often made one of unnecessary difficulty, 
inasmuch as he had the river inspector on 
the one hand watching his effluent, and on the 
other hand his Town Council was complaining 
of the large expense of chemicals. 

The Chairman next proposed “ The President 
and Council Elect,” and congratulated the 
Association on having Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who 
was one of the pioneers of the modern method 
of sewage disposal, as its second President. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff, in reply, said that while 
it was true that others were responsible for a 
great deal of the work sewage managers had 
to do, yet the fact remained that the sewage 
managers were personally responsible for the 
carrying out of the solution of one of the most 
important problems modern civilisation had 
to deal with. It was quite certain that if they 
did not successfully deal with that problem it 
would deal with them in a most drastic manner 
in the form of polluted rivers,a heightened 
death-rate, and the waste of vast material 
resources. He supposed that none of them 
were dealing with the problem with exactly 
the same appliances and methods, and thus it 
was the more important that the various facts 
should be collected, so that a common expe- 
rience might lead to a comparison of resuits. 
The Local Government Board was the Govern- 
ment Department responsible for sanctioning 
the expenditure of public money for such 
works as they had to deal with, and behind 
the Local Government Board was the prac- 
tising engineer. It was positively the business 
of such a Government Department and of such 
a profession as the practising engineer to be 
oracular. The engineer must give up what he 
knew and dispose of his knowledge, but they 
knew that the Government Department and 
the practising engineer had failed to find a 
final solution of this great problem in the 
sense that a final solution had been found 
in such questions as 'ocomotion and lighting. 
With regard to the sewage problem, the 
voices of the oracles had been somewhat shaky 
of late, and also somewhat incomprehensible, 
and so another oracle was called in in the 
shape of a Royal Commission. The second 
Report of that Commission was no report at 
all, for it consisted of ten reports of officers of 
the Commission, and contained no guidance, 
They deait with such subjects as the oxidisa- 
tion of sterile sewage, the Manchester experi- 
ments, bacteriological standards with relation 
to effluents, anthrax in Yeovil sewage, the 
longevity of the bacillus typhosis in sewage, 
the effect of filtration in reducing the number 
of bacteria in sewage effluents, the pollution of 
the River Severn, the self-purification of the 
River Severn, and some of the chief methods 
used inthe bacteriological examination of 
sewage cftluents. He did not say those 
subjects _Wwere outside the scope of the 
Commission, but they were practically 
all subjects of academic interest, and the 
officers ought to have been employed in at- 
tempting to answer much more pressing 
questions which practical sewage managers 

had to deal with. It seemed to him that there 
were four simple questions to be answered :— 
(1) What is the best kind of material for the 
hitration of the crude eftivent? (2) What is 
the best means of distributing the liquid ? 
(3) What is the proper period which ought to 
take place between each change of the liquid ? 
And (4) What is the proper quantity of air in 
order to produce the highest standard of 
oxidisation in the final effluent? That all those 
questions would be answered salisfactorily he 
had not the slightest doubt ; but whether the 
Royal Commission would supply them re- 


that they were 


unlikely that the Birmingham Corporation 
would be the first to find it. 

The toast of “The Press” concluded the 
proceedings. 





> 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday afternoon at four 
o'clock, at No, 12, Great George-street, S.W. 
(Mc. Arthur Vernon, President, in the chair), 
when a paper was read by Mr. J. W. Tyler on 
“Estate Duty Valuations and Agricultural 
Property.” 

The hon. secretary, Mr. Penfold, announced 
some donations to the library and the library 
fund, and a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donors. 

The Chairman said that the meeting was 
being held in the afternoon in response toa 
request of some of the country members, who 
found it difficult to attend the evening meet- 
ings. Considering the weather, he was sure 
the meeting was a representative one. 

Mr. Tyler then read his paper, which dealt 
with the Finance Act of 1894, in regard to the 
incidence of the estate duty upon agricultural 
estates. He explained that by Section 7, Sub- 
section 5, second paragraph, special limitations 
are set to the liability of agricultural property 
to the estate duty, and this is done by the 
somewhat rough and ready method of pro- 
viding that no excess of value of an agricul- 
tural estate above a certain standard is te be 
taken into account in assessing such an estate 
to the estate duty. In his opinion the policy of 
making concessions to the owners of agrical- 
tural property, would not receive much adverse 
criticism from members of the Institution, but 
he anticipated that there would be considerabie 
doubt whether the method adopted by the 
legislature in this instance was calculated to be 
of a very satisfactory nature. It was,in his 
Opinion, illogical, to say the least of it ; and 
moreover, the benefits secured were, he ven- 
tured to think, felt, as a general rule, by those 
who stood least in need of them. He then 
dealt with the following points: The valua- 
tion ; annual value ; deductions and net annual 
value; capital value; addition to capital 
value ; and settlement of disputes. 

On the motion of Mr. Dixon, seconded by 
Mr. A. Brown, and supported by Messrs. J. R. 
Eve (who was not in favour of the early hour 
of the meeting : “ These meetings should be in 
play-time and not in work-time™), Burrows, 
G. Langridge, Crawter, |. Walker, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Tyler, who 
replied. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on January 12, when Mr. 
Scoble will read a paper on “ Raral Drainage 
and Sewage Disposal.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


Sy 





THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

THE monthly meeting of this Association was 
held on Saturday last week at the Carpenters’ 
Hall, E.C., Mr. Young, Chairman, presiding. 

With reference to the resolution adopted at 
a previous meeting, complaining of the 
evidence given by Dr. Wynter Blythe with re- 

ard to the water test, the Chairman said the 
ollowing letter had been received from the 
Secretary of the Sanitary Institute -— 

“ Your letter of October 10, with reference to 
the evidence given by Dr. Wynter Blythe in 
the Southwark drainage case, was laid before 
the Council at their last meeting, and I was 
instructed to reply that the Council are in no 
way responsible for any opinions expressed or 
action taken by the Chairman of the Council, 
or any of its members in their individual 
capacity.” 

He (the Chairman) ventured to think the 
letter would be received by the meeting in the 
same spirit as it had already been by the 
Council of the Association—viz., that it was an 
evasive answer to the question put to the Sani- 
tary Institute. Thev did not agree with the 
views expressed by Dr. Blythe ; they differed 
with him absolutely, and, if he needed 
evidence, they were prepared to take him 
into their districts and introduce him to their 
systems of water-testing, and to show him 
that the drains were capable of resisting the 
water test many years alter. However, the 
best answer that be given to Dr. 





near the final solution, and that it was not 


could 
Blythe and to the Sanitary Institute, could 
be given by members turning up. in large 


numbers at the meeting on the following 
Wednesday. A large number of the members 
of that Awociation were also members of the 
Sanitary Institute, and they had now an 
portunity of entering their protest. 

Four new members were clected, vi, 
from Scarborough, one from East Ham : 
from Portland, and one from Middlesbrough 


Fogs and Smrok 


Business having been disposed of \ 
Charles R. Darling, demonstrator and lector: 
in the Electrical Department, City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, proceeded {> 
discuss the subject of “ Fogs and Smoke 
illustrating his lecture by a series of exper. 
ments, 

It was only in recent years, remarked the 
lecturer, that the exact nature of fogs and 
mists had been understood. By a scrics 
beautiful experiments Aitken had shown tha: 
the presence of dust was essential to the fo; 
mation of a fog or mist, Each little speck 
dust acted as a centre or kernel round why 
water collected when the temperature was low 
enuugh to cause condensation. The combined 
effect of these myriad spheres of water, eac! 
containing a particle of dast or solid matter a 
its centre, was to produce the appearance 
which they described as fog or mist. A mis 
might be regarded as a mild variety of fog. no! 
so intense as the latter, and easily dissipated. 
Mists were usually formed over cold grou: 
during the night, and were soon dispersed 
when day dawned and the temperature rose 
Fogs, however, did not depend upon cold 
ground for their formation, but upon a cooling 
effect in the atmosphere itself. They were 
also denser than musts, and more difficult ! 
dissipate, and in the presence of smoke pos 
sessed a peculiar colour, with which they in 
London were, unhappily, too familiar. [i 
fogs and mists, however, possessed the 
character of being duc to the condensation 
water round dust centres, and both were p: 
duced by the atmosphere being cooled dow: 
sufficiently to deposit the surplus moisture. 
The lecturer observed that it would be an 
ideal state of affairs if we could live 1: 
atmosphere free {rom dust, in which fogs aod 
mists would be things unknown, If was an 
ideal, however, which would never be attained 
So long as there were winds blowing, and 
dust on the surface of the earth, there would 
also be dust in the atmosphere ; and, conse 
quently, under proper conditions oi tempera 
tare and aqueous vapour, mists and fog» would 
be produced. Thus at sea, far beyond the 
region of smoke, fogs were of frequent occur- 
rence, although such fogs lacked the density 
of city fogs. They could not expect that fogs 
could be eradicated ; but the duty which 
devolved upon sanitarians, ane all others wh 
had the welfare of the community at hear! 
was to endeavour to reduce the terrors of fogs 
to a minimum by preventing the needless 
generation of smoke. The Public Heali) \c> 
had placed a power in the hands of Sanita:y 
Authorities, which, rightly used, might great 
diminish the intensity of city fogs, by the 
infliction of severe penalties upon the persons 
responsible for the generation of unnecessary 
smoke. This power, however, should be used 
with discretion. 1, Mr. 


Sanitary experts would, 
Darling thought, gsin more by co-operalns 
with engineers with a view to smoke ab.‘ 
ment than by creating absurd and unpracti! 
restrictions which caused engineers to regars 
them as faddists. It was a matter for regre! 
that motual action of this kind was seldom ‘ 
be found, and a state of enmity existed 1" 
quently between the Sanitary Authority and ‘he 
consumer. 

It was to the interest of all concerned | 
prevent the production of smoke as far 4 
possible ; but of all the appliances i ‘vc 
market none, in his (the lecturer's) expericn« 
had proved entirely successfal, except in spec 
cases. A good stoker, whether human 
mechanical, was probably the most importa" 
factor in smoke prevention ; and next to (4 
came a judicious selection of coal. This latte 
consideration was far too frequently neglect 
and by burning a cheap fuel a consumer 
lost more in smoke than he saved by paying i 
low price for his fuel. The lecturer said th: 
extension of the use of cheap gascous 1" 
such as Mond’s, appeared to offer the °< 
solution of the smoke problem. He submilicd 
that the powers of Sanitary Authorities show 
be used in accordance with the idea that 4 
certain amount of smoke appeared to be un 





avoidable in connexion with many industri: 
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and they should not unduly harass the con- 
sumer who honestly tried to keep the smoke 
down to a minimam. In the Woolwich 
district, where he (Mr. Darling) resided, one 
of the greatest smoke - producers was the 
County Council. He had frequently observed 
the free ferry steamers emit dense volumes 
of black smoke, not for one minute, but for 
twenty consecutive minutes ; and this, he was 
informed, occurred daily. Indeed, it was 
curious that the chimneys in Woolwich which 
were sacred from the arm of the law emitted 
nearly all the smoke, The Arsenal chimneys 
for example, if belonging to a private firm, 
would furnish a happy hunting ground for the 
“one minute” prosecuting authority ; and, to 
complete the trio, the next greatest smoke 
producer was the Borough Council's de- 
structor. It was certain, in the case of the 
Arsenal chimneys, that the smoke was unavoid- 
able consistent with the efficient working of the 
plant ; and this might or might not obtain in 
the other two cases. But the private consumer 
was surely entitled to the same consideration, 
and he, therefore, entered a plea for “ sweet 
reasonableness" in smoke prosecutions. He 
did so because there was a_ widespread 
tendency to estimate smoke prevention by the 
number of convictions secured, and not by the 
increased purity of the atmosphere and the 
diminished intensity of fogs. All things con- 
sidered, he could see little immediate prospect 
of any vast improvement in respect to fogs and 
smoke in large cities and industrial centres. 
The smoke produced by domestic fires, and the 


unavoidable smoke connected with manu- 
factures, would always furnish sufficient 
material for dense fogs until some ideal 


method of producing heat without smoke had 
been discovered. Fogs and smoke appeared 
to be the penalties of an age of commercialism, 
coupled, in the case of fogs, with a damp 
climate ; yet any well-directed effort for the 
prevention of smoke could not fail to minimise, 
if only slightly, the terrors of the fog fiend. 

A discussion followed, the various speakers 
concurring with the lecturer in his plea for 
“sweet reasonableness” in smoke prose- 
cutions. 
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INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
LTD. 

THE annual dinner of this Institute was held 
on Wednesday last at the Holborn Restaurant 
Dr. C. Thresh, M.O.H. Essex County 
Council, presided, and those present included 
Professor W. J. Dibdin, Professor W. R. 
Smith, Lieut.-Colone!l G. W. Dixon, Mr. Ernest 
Berrington, Mr. J. Farley, Mr. S. J]. Adams, 
Mr. E. R. Palmer, and Mr. Arthur E. Ashiey 
(the Secretary). 

Following the usual loyal toasts, Professor 
W. R. Smith proposed “ The Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.” He said it was 
a matter of congratulation that they should be 
holding their dinner that evening, for the day 
had witnessed the inauguration of the greatest 
piece of sanitary engineering of ancient or 
modern times. He alluded to the inauguration 
of the dam at the Nile by the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. That gigantic en- 
gineering work would undoubtedly bring 
untold blessings to many millions of people. 
It would revolutionise the condition of 
things in Egypt, and would cause the de- 
velopment of towns on the Nile which would 
never have been thought of, and the inhabi- 
tants of those towns would be enabled to live 
under conditions which were never dreamed 
of a few years ago. The members of that 
Institute might not be engaged in the same 
gigantic u takings, but every Fellow and 
every member of the Institute had some good 
work to do which, if it be well done, must 
result in happiness to some of their fellow- 
creatures. The Institute had for its object 
the association of men who were engaged in 
sanitary engineering work, and who by their 
association endeavoured to render themselves 
more perfect, and more able to deal with the 
various problems which came before them. 
During the past year he knew the Institute 
had made many strides. They had insti- 
tuted, he believed for the first time, 
classes for the education of men who were 
desirous of obtaining the position of sanitary 
engineers. That, he thought, was a most 
desirable thing, and indicated on the part of 
any sanitary body a desire to take a very high 
place in promoting the welfare of people with 
whom they might be associated. Then they 
had examinations. He was not quite sure 


whether those examinations were looked upon 
as Consequential to their courses of instruction, 
bat, as a somewhat old Parliamentary hand at 
that sort of work, he would suggest to the con- 
sideration of the Council whether that should 
not be so. Examinations were all very well in 
their way, but examinations without any posi- 
tion of responsibility were not of such great 
importance in his judgment as the previous 
training, and therefore, if they had examina- 
tions, he hoped they would see their way to 
insist upon a proper curriculum of study which 
should alone admit to their examinations. Also 
during the past year they had had for the first 
time a summer mecting, at Buxton. That 
meeting was eminently successful, and should 
encourage them to proceed with such gather- 
ings in future years. He had to associate with 
the toast the names of two gentlemen who 
were well known to him, and who had been 
connected with the work of the Institute for 
some time—Dr. Thresh, the President, and 
Mr. Rayner {Chairman of the Council. So far 
as Mr. Rayner was concerned, they knew much 
more about him than he (the speaker) did, but 
he was quite sure he had devoted an amount of 
energy and ability to the Institute during the 
past year which had not a little contributed to 
the success which it had attained. Of Dr. 
Thresh he could say much more, as he had 
had the pleasure of knowing him for a great 
many years. They were extremely fortunate 
in securing such an able, distinguished, and 
well-known man as Dr. Thresh as President of 
their Institute, and the fact that he had been at 
the head of the Institute for the past year must 
have been of the greatest advantage to it 

Dr. Thresh, in replying to the toast, said he 
felt that an Institute of this kind should have a 
future before it. In the first place, it had got a 
name which was singularly taking, and its 
objects and aims were high and worthy of 
all encouragement. If an Association met a 
felt want, it would succeed; if it did not, it 
would speedily die of inanition ; but it must be 
remembered that it was not always the lustiest 
baby that made the strongest man. That As- 
sociation might be said to have emerged from 
its infancy and was reaching that period 


when it should grow with vigour ; but that 
period was one which had its peculiar 
dangers of growth being subordinated to 


strength. To be a real success such an Insti- 
tute must grow not only in numbers, but in 
strength, and he believed that the lines which 
had been laid down by the Council would give 
both strength and increase in numbers to the 
Association. The work that had been done 


in connexion with revising the articles of 
association would, he believed, strengthen 
it and put it on a sound basis. He 


was also pleased with the summer meeting 
held during the past year, and he hoped 
and believed that that would be the first of 
an annual series of similar gatherings. An- 
other important step was the inauguration of 
the lectures to which Professor Smith had 
referred. That was a most admirable idea, 
and if carried out ably, as he had no doubt it 
would be, he thought ultimately it must be a 
great success. Their lecturers should be 
gentlemen who had made a special study of 
the subjects upon which they had to speak. 
As to the giving of certificates, let it be remem- 
bered that, however valuable teaching might 
be in itself, there should be some certainty that 
a man had had a practical training before he 
was admitted to the final examination which 
entitled him to become a member or a Fellow 
of the Institute. Every care should be taken 
to see that the examination was sufficiently 
comprehensive to be a satisfactory test of a 
man’s knowledge and ability, and then when 
he had obtained the certificate he would be 
proud of it, and other people would emulate 
him and desire to possess it. One matter 
would sooner or later have to be considered 
by the Council, and that was whether they 
should have a special journal to embody the 
views and forward ithe interests of the Insti- 
tute: but he would advise them to proceed 
very cautiously in such a matter. He would 
like to throw out the suggestion that it might 
be well if it were made compulsory upon 
all students who submitted themselves for 
examination to prepare a paper which could 
be read and discussed by the members at the 
meetings. In conclusion, he could add that it was 
a matter of gratification to him to be able to 
say that at the end of his year of office he left 
the Institute better than when he assumed the 
presidential chair. He felt quite sure that the 





interests of the Association would be perfectly 


W, |. Dibdin, and he wished both him and the 
Institute every success. 

Mr. Rayner, who was to have also responded, 
sent a telegram regretting his inability to be 


present. 
The toast of “The Imperial Forces” was 
given by Mr. Geo. Reveirs, and suitably 


acknowledged by Lieut.-Colonel G. W. Dixon. 

Mr. W.H. Colcart, in proposing the toast of 
“The Visitors,’ remarked that Mr. Dibdin, 
who was to respond to the toast, would, he 
felt quite sure, fulfil the duties of the presiden- 
tial chair in the coming year to the great 
advantage of the Institute of which he was such 
a distinguished member. 

Mr. Dibdin, in replying to the toast, said 
that the position to which he had been elected 
was one of which any man might be proud. 
As to the Institute, it might with advantage 
have been born a little earlier; bat still he 
felt that it had a most valuable and useful 
future before it. He rejoiced to think that it 
had emerged from the youthful stage, and 
they could rely upon him to do the very best 
he could to forward the interests of the In- 
stitute during the coming year 





The toast of “The Press” terminated the 
proceedings 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Royat INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OP 


IRELAND.—The annual meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was 
held on the 4th inst. in the offices, 20, 
Lincoln-place, Dublin, Mr. George C. Ashlin, 
President of the Institute, in the chair. 
The President, in the course of his annual 
address, referred to the proposed revision 
of the recognised form of building con- 
tracts, and dealing with questions of educa- 
tion, qualification, and registration, said that 
a most laudable desire had lately sprung up 
amongst their junior members and aspirants in 
the profession to improve the system of archi- 
tectural education, with a view of obtaining a 
distinctive qualification by a compulsory ex- 
amination, as in other professions, and, he 
presumed, of paving the way ultimately to 
the statutory registration of all practising 
architects. He was sure the senior members 
sympathised with this desire thoroughly, and 
would be most willing to aid the movement in 
any way in their power. There was no use, 
however, disguising the fact that it was most 
difficult to determine the best means of ob- 
taining even the first of these objects quickly 
under present conditions in Ireland. Sull, he 
thought, if there was grit enough in the move- 
ment amongst the junior members, and if too 
much was not attempted at first, something 
might be accomplished in the near future, of 
a modest character at all events, towards the 
improvement of architectural education in 
Dublin. He thought the views expressed by 
the deputation of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland at the Council meeting that day 
were eminently practical, viz., that the facili- 
ties for studyin the various branches of the 
profession should be provided here in Dublin 
to be of any avail, and that the examinations 
should be specially organised and conducted 
to suit the special circumstances that existed 
in Ireland. It might be well to provide also 
that the candidates should attend an approved 
class or school ex lusively devoted to th: 
education of practical architects. If such a 
scheme could be perfected, he threw out the 
suggestion that the Institute might, after some 
time, put forward a recognised form of ap- 
prenticeship containing a provision making it 
obligatory for the pupil to comply with this 
condition, and to pass the examination before 
completing his apprenticeship in the same way 
as it had put forward the required form of 
building contract.—The hon. secretary (Mr. 
Kaye Parry} submitted the annual report, 
which contained the following -—The state- 
ment made in the House of Commons last May 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain respecting the pro- 
posed College of Science buildings in Upper 
Merrion-street naturally came as a surprise 
and disappointment to the profession. Your 
Council, having considered the matter, passed 
the following resolution, giving expression to 
their views on the extraordinary proposal of 
the Government, viz :—‘“ That the attention of 
the Council having been drawn to a statement 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons on May 28, thas reported, ‘ As to the 
architect, before the Bill left the House he 





would give the name of the architect selected. 
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THE BUILDER. 








No choice had yet been made, but he had 
been in communication with the Chief 
Secretary and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who were entitled to a voice in the 
matter, and the claims of several architects, 
both British and Irish, had been considered. 
Personally, he should be most anxious to have 
an Irish architect ; but in any case, whatever 
was done, hon. members might rest assured 
that the Government should associate an Irish 
architect with the work.’ The Council depre- 
cate that only in mere concession to Irish 
sentiment an Irish architect should be asso- 
ciated with an English architect in designing 
and carrying out the proposed pablic offices 
(College of Science) in Dublin. It resents the 
imputation conveyed publicly that in the 
opinion of the authorities of his Majesty's 
Treasury there is not in Ireland an architect 
of sufficient reputation and capacity to cesign 
and carry out such a work as sole architect in 
the usual manner.” Whatever the outcome 
of our action may be, it is very encouraging to 
find that we have the sympathy and sapport 
of our professional brethren in England.—-— 
Sir Thomas Drew, in proposing the adoption 
of the report, hoped that more attention 
would be given to the exhibition of architec- 
tural works. They had an opportunity of 
exhibiting their works at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and he trusted they would take 
advantage of it.-—--Mr. R. O'Brien Smyth 
seconded the adoption of the report, which, 
after discussion, was unanimously agreed to. 
——The following were elected as a Council 
of the Institute -—Messrs. C. J. MacCarthy, Sir 
Thomas Drew, R. C. Orpen. W. M. Mitchell, 
T. R. Carroll, A. E. Murray, G. P. Sheridan, F. 
Batchelor, and C. Geoghegan; F. G. Hicks, 
President, Architectural As+ociation of Ireland, 
ex-officio memer.—The annual dinner took 
place in the evening at the Shelbourne Hotel. 
Mr. Geo. C. Avhlin presided. The President 
gave the toasts of “The King,” and “The 
other members of the Roya! Family,” which 
were duly honoured. Dr. Traill proposed 
“The Learned Professions,” to which the Most 
Rev. Dr. Donnelly replied. Sir Christopher 
Nixun said the Institute of Architects had held 
its own among other professions. They had 
only to look at the magnificent buildings in 
Dublin to recognise what Irish architects had 
done.—Sit Thomas Drew, in proposing “ Our 
Guests,” said it was a remarkable fact that, 
though there were great architects in Dublin 
in the eighteenth century, yet following on the 
Act of Union, the long wars and the famine, 
there were in Dublin no buildings representing 
the first half of the nineteenth century. It was 
true the General Post Office was built ia 1818, 
but it probably was designed in the eighteenth 
century. The terminus of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway was built by an English 
architect, and the Pro-Cathedral, Mariboro’- 
street, was the work of a talented architect. 
Bat ia the last Law of ihe nineteenth centary 
Dublin architects had again come to the front, 
and were now a united and strong body. The 
toast having been drunk, the Precentor of 
Christ Charch, Mr. J. H. Ryan, C.E., President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Professor 
Thrift, F.T.C D., and Colonel Plankett replied. 
Mr. P. J. O'Neill, J.P., proposed “ The Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland,” which 
_ responded to by the President in suitable 

erms. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


the Council for papers read during the past 
session, viz. ~The President's gold medal to 
Mr. Thomas Andrews, F.R.S., for his paper on 
“ The Effect of Segregation on the en of 
Steel Rails ;" the Bessemer premium of . 
to Mr. Augustus R. Galbraith for his paper on 
“The Hennebique System of Ferro-Concrete 
Constraction ;“ a Society's premium of booas 
to Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite for his paper on 
“ British verses American Patent Law Practice 
and Engineering Invention,” and a Society's 
premium of books to Mr. Brierley D. Healey 
for his paper on “ Recent Blast Farnace Prac- 
tice.” The President also alluded to the visits 
which had been made to works of professional 
interest during the year. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to the scrutineers, and the proceed. 
ings terminated by a vote of thanks to the 
President, Council, and Officers for 1902, which 
was duly acknowledged. Alter the meeting a 
reception was held by the President and Mrs. 
Percy Griffith, followed by a social reunion. 
Daring the evening a lecture illustrated by 
lantern views was given in the lecture hall by 
Mr. Frederick Lambert, F.R.G.S, entitled 
“The Crystal Caves of New South Wales, 
Stalactite Marvels of the Subterranean World.” 


—_ a 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND Pustic Liprary, 
BaRRY.—The first premiated design in this 
competition was sent in by Messrs. C. E. 
Hutchinson, A.R.1.B.A., and E. Harding Payne, 
A.R.LB.A., joint architects, 11, S!. John-street, 
Bedford-row, London. The second premiated 
design was by Mr. William H. Ashford, 
AR.L.B.A, 424, Stratford-road, Sparkhill, Bir- 
mingham; and the third by Mr. George 
Dickens Lewis, Talbot chambers, Shrewrbary. 
Designs are to be exhibited at Hannah-street 
Roard School, Barry, from December 29 to 
January 3. 1993. 

LIBRARIES, SPRINGHURN, &c, NEAR GLAs- 
Gow.—The first design for a libsary at Spring- 
burn was that sent in by Mr. W. B. Whitie, 
architect, 19, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. The 
designs for (t} Woodside, (2) Govan Hill and 
Crosshill, and (3) Mary Hill were prepared by 
Mr. J. R. Rhind, architect, 28, High-street, 
Inverness. 

HovusinG SCHEME, BERMONDSEY.—Mr. John 
Slater, F.RK.1B.A,, the assessor appointed to 
adjudicate on the housing scheme competition 
on the Falford-street arca, in the Borough of 
Bermondsey, has issued his award, which 
is to the following effect :— First, Messrs. 
Brocklesby, Marchment, & East, Fairlawn, 
Kingston-road, Merton; second, Messrs, 
Humphrey Davis & Co, 8, Lawrence 
Pountney Hill, E.C.; third, Messrs. Sills & 
Leeds, Donington House, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. The plans will be on view at 
Ruiberhithe Town Hall, Lower-road, S_E., 
trom Wednesday, the 17th inst. to Saturday, 
the 20th inst. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 
THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday at t County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans, — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Stepney Boroagh Council 2,400/. for street 
improvements ; St. Pancras Borough Council 
g20l. for paving works ; Lambeth Guardians 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—The forty-eighth 6.4001. for extension of workhouse ; and 
annual general meeting of the Society of pepe Apes Council 5.865/. for erection 
1 


Engineers was held on the 8th inst., at the | of or 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s 


ng-class dwellings. 
Telephones —The Establishment Committee 


Gate, Westminster, by permission of the Presi. | commended as follows :— 


dent and Council of the Institution. The chair 


was occupied by Mr. Percy Griffith, President, | Jaly 29, 1902, author an 
The following gentlemen were duly elected by | is fitting up a pee sesege the 


“(a) That the resolutions of the Council, dated 
iture of 210i. 
. and ada 


Mie Ae Preedanil and officers, for 1903, |& building as am cffice exchange in the yard, 
a 


viz. As President, Mr J. Patten Barber ; as | ®¢tioning the employment o 


Vice-President, Messrs. D 


telephone atten- 


Butler Butler, | 44% at the wages not exceeping 259. a week, be 


N. J. West, and Maorice Wilson ; as ordinary | “mde. 


members of Council, Messrs. ]. Bernays, G. A. 


(6) That an expenditure not exceeding 3;00/. be 


Pryce Cuxzson, G. A. Goodwin, W. H. Holttam, authorised for providing cabinets and screens and 


R. St. George Moore, H. Sherley-Price, J. W 


for other work connected with the removal of the 
- | switchboard, &e., and fitting up the entrance-hall 


Wilson, and E. J. Silcock ; as hon. Secretary | and the room adjoining it. 


and Treasurer, Mr. George Bert ; 
the scrutiny the President 


; as hon. 


(c) That the offer, dated October 23, 1902, of the 


Auditor, Mr. Samuel Wood, F.C A. During | National Telephone Company, “— to 


meeting, bringing before the 


addressed the | 327! 158. 4 providing inter alia five 
. zs members the | e*change’ lines, a new switchboard, and con 
salient points of the work of the Past year. He ing the existing forty-two lines, and for sovaiied 


116 additional telephones and lines, and operating 


which had been read, and 1 that the whole of the lines during certain hours daily to 





[Dec. 13, 1902. 


the offer until the full number of the lines rc ulred 
are ordered by the Council and are provided and 
working, be accepted ; that the arrangement be an 
anoual one.” 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson moved © That the 
matter be referred back with instructions :, 
the Committee to report fully as to the exis: 
ing system of telephonic service used by the 
Council, and the charges therefor.’ 

Mr. Benn seconded the amendment, which 
after discussion, was defeated and the recom 
mendations of the Committee adopted 
Holborn to Strand Improvement: Vax: 
Carr's Restaurant.—A long discussion took 
place on some recommendations of the Im 
provements Committee, relating to the co; 
struction of the vaults at Carr's Restaurant 
The restaurant is being reconstructed on the 
northern side of the new crescent road near 
the Law Courts, in connexion with the Holbor: 
to the Strand new street, The vaults have 
been constructed under the direction of Mr 
Emden, who is a member of the Council, and 
they project 16 ft. beyond the new frontage 
line of the building instead of 12 it. as allowed 
in the case of other vaults along the new street 
The Improvements Committee, reporting 
the matter, said the owner had obtained the 
authority of the Westminster City Council, but 
not of the Cooncil, and the Westminster 
Council refused to accept the contention tha: 
the County Council was the only authority 
having power to sanction the vaults. The 
committee recommended— 


“(a) That, in connection with the Holbern t 
the Strand improvement, the S dicitor be iastructe! 
to prepare and execute such deed or deeds as may 
be necessary to secure that Mr. Cox his heirs aod 
assigns, shall carry out their obligations io regard 
to the new vaults at Cart’s Kestaurant, on the 
northern side of the new crescent road near to 
Law Courts, as provided by Section 47 of the 
London Cousty Council (Improvements) Act 

(6) That the Sohcitor be further instructed to pre- 
pare and execute a deed, or deeds, preserving the 
tights of the Council in that portion of the vaults 
which is more than i: ft. in advance of the new 
frontage line of Carr's Restaurant, and securing a 
payment to the Council of ts, per annum in respect 
of the use and occupation ot the portion of the 
vaults in question 

ic) That, subject to the owner of the vaults 
entering into the deed or deeds contemplated b) the 
foregoing resolutions, an allowance of toy) 7) °! 
be made by the Council in consideration of being 
relieved from the obligation of constructing the 
cew vaults contemplated by Section 4) of the Act 
of 1% x) in question, and that the matter be reierred 
to the Finance Committee with a view to the pa 
ment of the money to Mr. Walter Emden or to it 
client, Mr. George Cox, the owner of the restauran! 


Mr. Benn moved, as an amendment, to add 
the following words :—"And also requiring 
Mr. Cox to make proper application, with 
plane for the land already taken by him, tor 
vaulis up ‘o the frontage line of 12 [t., and to 
surrender to the Council that portion of the 
vaults which is more than 12 ft. in advance 
the new frontage line, and to construct {he 
necessary dividing wali.” 

Mr. Hubbard seconded the amendment 

Mr. Emden confessed he was not aware that 
the Westminster City Council was not the 
proper body to pass the plans, in fact, he 
still believed they were the authority. The 
Council's officials must have been aware ©! 
the construction of the vaults, for they had had 
bills of quantities which clearly showed tha! it 
was the intention to build them 1% ft. beyonce 
the new frontage line. 

Dr. Napier thought that a gentleman wo 
was largely dealing with public bodies 1" 4 
professional manner ought not to sit on {hose 
bodies, or otherwise he would get into all sort 
of unnecessary situations. 

Mr. R. A. Robinson asked Mr. Benn to with- 
draw his amendmeni. There was so muco 
doubt as to who was the authority that any one 
was liable in good faith to make a mistake. 
As a matter of fact the Westminster Counc! 
contended they were the proper authority, 

Alter further discussion, Mr, Benn withdre # 
his amendment, and, on the motion of M: 
McKinnon Wood, the whole matter was 
referred to the General Purposes Committee. 

Drainage of West Ham.—The following 
recommendation was agreed to —“ Tha’ t« 
Main Drainage Committee be authorised to 
take such steps as may be necessary to suppor’ 
the Council's claim in respect of the receptio”. 
treatment, and disposal of the sewage of te 
Borough of West Ham before the arbitrator 





the following premiums had been awarded by the satisfaction of the Council's Engineer, and sub- 


ject to a proportionate reduction in the amount of 


to be appointed by the Local Government 
Board.” 
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The Water Question.—A long discussion took 
place on the tollowing recommendation of the 
Parliamentary Committee :—‘ That the Council 
is of Opinion that the passing of the London 
Water Bill in its present form would be detri- 
mental to the interests of London.” 

On a division, the recommendation was 
carried by 70 votes to 19. 

Tramways : Tenders.—The following recom- 
mendations of the Highways Committee were 
agreed to :-— 


“(a) That the tender of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & 
Co. be accepted for the evecution, for the sum of 
102,000), 28. ttd., of the roadwork and platelaying 
in connexion with the reconstruction, for electrical 
traction, of the portions of the London County 
Council tramways in Old Kent-road, eastward of 
the dividing line between the Boroughs of Ler- 
mondsey and Southwark, and along New Cross-road 
and Geeenwich-road to East Greenwich 

(>) That Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co. be allowed to 
sublet to the Lorain Steel Co., of Ohio, U.S.A, the 
masufacture of the special work (namely, points 
and crossings}, and also to sublet certain other 
portions of the work to the firms specified below 
(or to such other firms as may be approved by the 
Cywneil’s Chief Engineer), namely—iu) to Messrs 
Wilson, Pease, & Co., Ltd. the manutacture of the 
yokes, and the insulator cases and clips; (+) to 
Mesers, Bayliss, Jones, & Layliss that of the tie 
bars, bolts, &c. ; (.) to Messrs. Iboulton & Co. that 
of the insulator bushes. 

(c) Taat the tender of Messrs. J]. G. White & Co 
be accepted for the execution, for the sum f 
toy O71. 184, Gd, of the roadwork and platelaying 
in connexion with the reconstruction, for electrical 
traction, of the portions of the London County 
tramways in Old Kent-road westward of the 
dividing line between the Horoughs of Bermondsey 
and Ssuthwark, along New Kent-road to the 
Kiephant and Castle, and along Walworth-road, 
Camberwell Green, and l’eckham-road, to New 
Cross Gate. 

({d) That Messrs. J. G. White & Co. be allowed to 
sub-let to the Hadtield Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., of 
Shetiield, the manufacture of the special work 
{aamely, points and crossings) ; and also to su-let 
certain other portions of the work to the firms 
specified below (or to such other firma as may be 
approved by the Council's Chief Engineer), namely 
—(a@) to the Anderston Foundry Co. the manufacture 
of the cast-iron work; (5) to the Associated Manu- 
tacturers of Portland Cement, Messrs. Goldsmith & 
Co, or Mr. J. Robinson, that of the cement ; and 

} to Messrs. Bullers & Co. that of the porcelain 
insulators, ” 


The Council adjourned at 7.30 p.m 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1804 


THE London County C uncil at their meeting 
m Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1&4. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Prorections. 


Glapham.—A house on the south-east side of 
Deauvilie-road, Clapham, to abut upon Rodeshurst- 
road (Mr. H. Bignold, for Mr. Hillham).-—Consent. 

Clapham.—A projecting porch in front of No. 1A, 
Rectory-grove, Clapham (Mr. S. J. Collins, for Mre 
R. Virgo). —Consent 

Futham.—Projecting bay-windows, porches, and 
balconies to blocks Nos. 1 and 2, Hurlingham Court 
Mansions, oa the north side of Hurlingham-road, 
Fulham, to abut upon Linver-road (Messrs, Palgrave 
& Co., for D'Eresby Houss, Ltd.) —Consent. 

Clapham.—A one-story addition in front of No 
14, Hydethorpe-road, Balham (Mr. E. H. Dash- 
wood ).— Refused. 

_ Whitechapel.—An extension of the shop front of 
No. 245, Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel (Mr. R. A. 
Hinds for the trustees of the late Mr. W. Ford).— 
Refused. 

Width of Way. 


Finsbury, Central. —A block of water-closets in 
the playground of the Special School, Hugh Myddel- 
ton Schools, Corporation-row, Clerkenwell (Mr. 
T J. Bailey for the School Board for London) — 
Consent. 


THE BUILDER. 


Townmead-road, Fulham (Mr, F. H. Medharst for 
the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Fulham) —Consent. 


*." The recommendation marked + is contrary 
bo the views of the Local Authority. 


—_——$ ~<p>4-—_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


STEREOTOMY. By Arthur W. French, C F., and 
Howard C. Ives, C.F (Chapman & Hall.) 

THE BUSINESS ENCYCLOPAEDIA axD LEGAL 
ADVISER. By W.S.M. Knight. Vol. IIL (The 
Caxton Publishing Co 
WHITAKER'S ALMANACK, 1903. 

WHITAKER'S PEERAGE, 1903 
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The Student’s Column. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


EXAMINATION OF SILICEOUS 





24 -—-CHEMICAI 


MATERIALS (CLAYS, BRICKS, SLATES, 
SANDS, AND SANDSTONES) — ANALYSIS 
OF ALLOYs, 

le OISTURE.—Dry 5 grammes of finely- 


AY powdered sample in air-bath at 
100 deg. C. until constant in weight 
Loss on Ignition (Combined Water) —Heat 

5 g’ammes in platinum basin at bright red 
heat over blowpipe or in muitle furnace until 
constant in weight. From total loss in weight 
deduct moisture and CO. if any be present in 
the sample ; the remainder of loss in weight 
will represent combined water and any organic 
matter which mav be present 

Total Silica.—Fuse 2 grammes of the very 
finely-powdered sample in a platinum crucible 
with about 10 grammes of fusion mixture 
until no particles of unfused matter can be seen, 
and the entire mixture is free from bubbles 
and in a state of quiet fusion. The fusion 
mixture is made by mixing 10 parts of anhy- 
drous sodium carbonate with 13 parts of anhy- 
drous potassium carbonate. The result of the 
fusion is to convert all the silica, whether 
present as sand or in the form of a silicate, 
into sodium and potassium silicates. These 
alkaline silicates are soluble in water, while 
any aluminium or iron which may have been 
present as a silicate remains as insoluble oxide 
The fused mass, when cold, is treated with hot 
water and a slight excess of hydrochloric acid. 
The solution is then evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue is gently heated over sand- 
bath until all free acid has been expelled. The 
silica which was present in the fused mass as 
soluble silicates of potassium and sodium is by 
this treatment obtained as silica alone, and is 
now insoluble in hydrochloric acid. The resi 
due may, therefore, be boiled with dilute HCI to 
dissolve all the soluble salts while the silica 
remains insoluble and may be collected on 
filter, washed, strongly ignited, and weighed 
as total SiO, 

Oxide of Iron, Alumina, Lime, Magnesia, 
and Sulphur.—Divide acid filtrate obtained 
during removal of total silica into two portions 
In one portion, after boiling with afew drops 
of nitric acid, estimate the sulphur by precipi- 
tation by barium chloride as described in the 
preceding chapter, and in the other portion 
estimate the oxide of iron, alamina, lime, and 
magnesia also as directed in the preceding 
chapter. E 

Carbon Dioxide.—Estimate CO,, if any, by 
means of Schrotter’s carbon dioxide apparatus, 
as directed in preceding chapter. 

Quartz Sand.—If it be desired to estimate 
the proportion of sand, as distinct from the 
proportion of silica in combination, the follow- 
ing process may be employed :— Heat 2 
grammes in platinum dish with 50 cc. of 
sulphuric acid prepared by adding 25 cc. of 
strong acid to 25 c.c. of water. Heat gently 


ane’ ys 





Hammersmith.1—Retention of two sheds, used as 
Mess-room and offices, on the north side of Ducane- 
toad, Wormwood Scrubbs, Hammersmith (Mr. T 
Rowbotham).— Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


_ Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
E. B, Anton sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic, to lead from 
Streatham High-road to Garrard’s-road, Streatham | 
\for Mr. C. Mortimer) —Consent. 


for about eight hours, and then evaporate to 
dryness. Moisten residue with hydrochloric 
acid, then boil with hot water ; filter off, and 
weigh insoluble matter, which consists of sand 
mixed with silica formerly present in combina- 
tion—/.., total silica. To separate the sand 
from the other form of silica, boil the weighed 
insoluble matter several times with successive 
portions of sodium carbonate solution ina plati- 
num dish,'then wash theinsoluble matter, which 
consists only of sand, with dilute hydrochloric 





Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Futham.—An addition (to be used for fans for , 
induced draught), on the south-east side of the 
electricity generating-station on the east side of 


acid, and finally with pure water. Then dry, 
ignite, and weigh the sand. Difference in 
weight between that of the total silica and that 
of the sand alone represents the weight of the 
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combined silica in the quantity of the sample 
treated. 

Marl, &c—In the case of clays containing 
much carbonate of lime, or of other materials 
containing a considerable proportion of matter 
other than silica or metallic silicates, it is 
advisable to first dissolve all the matter soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, and to then analyse the 
insoluble matter by fusion with alkaline car- 
bonates, or by treatment with sulpharic acid as 
described above. Boil 2 grammes of the dried 
sample with dilute hydrochloric acid, and col- 
lect insoluble matter on filter. Evaporate fil- 
trate to dryness, treat with dilute HCl 
and hot water, and collect and weigh soluble 
silica. Divide filtrate into two equal portions, 
and estimate oxide of iron, alumina, lime, and 
Magnesia in one portion, and the sulphur in 
the other portion, as directed in preceding 
chapter. 

Analysis of Alloys. 

The accurate estimation of minute propor- 
tions of foreign ingredients in commercial 
metais can only be accomplished by those 
possessing considerable manipulative skill and 
an intimate acquaintance with the chemical 
properties of the individual ingredients. The 
phosphorus in steel, for example, may not 
amount to o'5 ger cent., and yet be present in 
sulticient quantity to render the steel useless 
for many purposes ; but the accurate determi- 
nation of the quantity of phosphorus in steel 
can be made only by an experienced chemist, 
and no attempt will be made in these columns 
to describe the processes employed. 

he approximate estimation of the propor- 
tions of tin and lead in solder, or coppes and 
zinc in brass, is, however, a less difficult task, 
and may be accomplished by the average 
student. The processes selected for analysis 
must depend upon the composition of the alloy 
as found by qualitative analysis For the 
analysis of alloys containing only the metals 
tin, lead, copper, zinc, and iron, the following 
scheme may be employed 

Place 2 grammes of the metal in beaker and 


When ali the metal has been dissolved, or con- 
verted into an insoluble powder, transfer the 
contents of the beaker to a porcelain dish and 
evaporate to dryness. Moisten the residue 
with nitric acid, dilute with hot water, and 
allow to stand for an hour. 

Tin.—The presence of a white sediment (tin 
oxide) proves the presence of tin; for lead, 
copper, zinc, or iron would be dissolved. Pare 
aluminiom is practically insoluble in nitric 
acid, but is readily soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. The white precipitate, if present, must 
be collected on filter, washed free from acid, 
dried, ignited in porcelain crucible at high 
temperature, and weighed when cool. Calcu- 
late quantity of metallic tin in SnO, obtained 
by multiplying by the factor 07367 

Lead.—Add to the filtrate, or, if no tin be 
present, directly to the solution of the alloy, a 
few drops of dilute sulphuric acid. If lead be 
present a white precipitate will be formed, and 
more dilute sulphuric acid must be added until 
the whole of the lead has been precipitated as 
lead sulphate. Evaporate nearly to dryness, 
add suthcient water to dissolve any salt of 
copper, iron, or zinc which may have 
solidified, and, after allowing to stand for 
about an hour, collect the lead sulphate on a 
small filter paper. Wash the lead sulphate 
with water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
until free from salts of other metals, and 
finally wash with alcohol. Dry the hiter 
paper with contents ; transfer the dried lead 
sulphate as completely as possible to a sheet 
of glazed paper. Burn the filter paper in a 
porcelain crucible, and to the ash and trace of 
lead sulphate left from the filter paper add the 
main bulk of lead sulphate, and heat at a low 
red heat. When coo!, weigh the crucible and 
contents. From weight of PbSO, thus 
obtained, calculate the quantity of metalic lead 
in the 2 grammes of alloy dissolved, by multi- 
plying by the factor 06832. The object of 
igniting the filter paper apart from the lead 
sulphate is to prevent the carbon of the paper 
from reducing a portion of the lead sulphate to 
metallic lead or lead sulphide. 

For all quantitative determinations the filter 
paper should be ignited apart from the pre- 
cipitate which is collected in it, and the ash of 
the filter paper should then be added to the 
main bulk of the heated precipitate. 

Copfer.—The filtrate, or, if lead and tin are 
both absent, the original solation, is evaporated 
to dryness with a small quantity of su'!pharic 





acid in order to free it from nitric acid. The 


add excess of moderately strong nitric acid. 
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residue is then dissolved in water, and a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen is passed 
through the liquid until the whole of the 
copper, if PPS tie Tt a is precipitated as 
black cop su ‘ = 
is then cached on a filter (the Bitrate ing 
preserved for estimation of zinc and iron), 
washed with water saturated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and then transferred to a beaker, 
and dissolved by boiling with dilute nitric 
acid. When completely dissolved a — 
excess of caustic soda solution Agua to 
boiling solution to precipitate t as 
: hydrate. The precipitate then 

allowed to settle. The clear liquid is decanted 
through a filter paper ; the precipitate is washed 
several times with hot water, vor oe — 
being su vently passed throug! ¢ : 
and feo precipitate is transferred to the 
filter and washed with hot water until free 
from canstic soda. Dry, ignite at dull red 
heat, and weigh as usual. To find the weight 
of metallic copper in the CaO thus obtained 
multiply by the factor 0°7985. ; 

Zinc.—The filtrate from the copper sulphide 
is boiled until all the sulpharetted hydrogen in 
solution has been expelled, and is then treated 
with a few crystals of potassium chlorate to 
ensure complete oxidation. A slight excess of 
sodium carbonate is then added to precipitate 
the zinc and iron together as basic carbonates. 
After boiling, the precipitate is allowed to 
settle, the clear liquid is filtered, the precipi- 
tate is washed several times with hot water, 
and is then transferred to the filter and washed 
until free from sodium carbonate. The pre- 
cipitate is dried, ignited at ee cal heat until 
constant in weight, and weig when cool as 
a mixture of ZrO and Fe,O,, if both metals 
are present. From weight of mixed oxides 
deduct weight of Fe,O,, when the latter has 
been ascertained by the process described 
below. To find weight of metallic zinc in the 
ZnO thus obtained multiply by the factor 
08026. 

lron.—Dissolve the mixed oxides of zinc and 
iron in boiling concentrated h ic acid, 
then dilute and add a few drops of nitric acid. 
The solution is then ay Magog eg with 
sodium carbonate, and the in this faintly 
acid solution is subsequently precipitated as 
subacetate by the addition of a slight excess of 
neutral acetate of soda. Boil until the pre- 
cipitate readily settles down and leaves a clear 
solution. Decant clear solution through filter, 
repeatedly wash precipitate with hot water, 
then transfer precipitate to the filter and wash. 
Dry, ignite, and weigh the precipitate as Fe,O,. 
To find weight of metallic iron in F, O, 
obtained, multiply by the factor o°700. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NORWICH, ~ The 
memorial-stones of the new Congregational church 


ip Mageeiee sibesh, Sey earn eae on the 27th 
ult. The sew church faces east and west, with its 
main elevation to M The material 


and Messrs. Scaries Bros, of Norwich, the builders. 
CuurRcH HALL, GATESHEAD.—The B 


be capable of about 600 people, and 
be arranged with orm and retiring-rooms, 
a tearoom. Pelaw deep red bricks are 


north of the choir, corresponding to the organ 
chamber on the south side, will be a musicians 
gallery for instruments. Cornish polyphant stone 
will be used throughout in the erection of the 
building. The accommodation will be as follows :-— 
Nave, 1,05) ; choir, 4%; choir aisles, 24 ; morning 
chapel, i114; western gallery, 67 ; occasional, so ; 
total, 1.358. The first section to be built will in- 
clude the morning chapel and vestry, at a cost of 
about 4,000/., and the contract. is being carried out 
by Mr. W. Dart, of Crediton, 

EXTENSION OF CHURCH SCHOOLS, DARLINGTON. 
—On the 4th inst. at St. John’s Schogls, Darlington, 
additions to the building were dedicated. The new 
work consists of corridor cloakrooms 
&c, and will cost about 1,600/. Mr, Agutter was 
the architect. 

THEATRE, SUNDERLAND —The Sunderland Watch 
Committee have had before them plans from 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, for Mr. H. Rudland, 
for a new theatre, to seat over 2,000 persons, on 
ground once occupied by the old Star Music Hall 
and other properties in Upper Sans-street. The 
plans have been approved by the Committee. 
Plans have also been approved by the Building 
Committee for alterations and improvements to the 
People's Palace. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, KIRTON, LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
Anew Wesleyan and school were opened at 
Kirton recently. The architect was Mr. |. W. 
Wills, of Derby, and Messrs. Sherwin & Son, of 
Boston, were the builders, their contract being 
10424. The new chapel is soft. leng and +0 ft. 
wide, and will seat 250 people, and the schools at 
the rear will accommodate 200 scholars. 

PROPOSED ARCADES, SHELTER, AND PROMENADE, 
BRIGHTON AQUARIUM —A has been sub- 
wert be — Committee of I 

own Cou as to the proposed improvements at 
that institution. Mr. A. H. Tiltman. of London, is 
the architect. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.—Mr. G, F, Bodley, 
R.A., has reported to the Peterborough Cathedral 
Restoration Committee that he finds one bay in the 
south aisle of the choir is in a very unsatisfactory 
occurred yg : “4 ~ bot i 

ing through the depth of some 
stones. The transverse vaulting rib in this Anny 
quite out of its proper . Ithas been shaken 
and is twisted, and the ru “filling in” around 
has been disturbed. The settlement has affected 
the adjacent window, eastward, in the aisle wall ; 
one of its mullions is bent and cracked, and part of 
the stone arch has At the annual meeting 
of the Restoration ittee it was decided that 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS.” 

CARDIFF WATER SUPPLY.—A meeting of the 
Cardiff Waterworks Committee was held recently, 
when the Water Engineer (Mr. C H. ) pre- 
sented a report as to the new works and 
extensions. The 
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1:8 ft. at the south-east corner. On account of | sanction to the borrowing of the sum of 5... 
this fact the vestries will be located at the east/ the difference between the 6!,000/. and the sum 
end, and the main entrance will be at the tower in | agreed upon esoe deg eegennnae for by the suggested 
the centre of the south side of the bui — The | duplication of mains for municipal supply, the water 
nave will be 124 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, $4 ft, | to be taken from the River Ely, thus saving filtered 
high ; the aisles 115 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 30 ft. | water from the Taff Vawr Valley. 
high ; and the choir 42 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and THE ProPposep Grimsey Dock Extixs)o. = 
$2 ft. high. From the entrance to the choir there | meeting of the Grimsby Corporation Dock (>, 
will be a rise of seven steps to the holy table, and | mittee to consider the Great Centra! Railway ( s., 
a rise of 2: in, from the same line to the west end, | pany's Parliamentary Bill for the proposed de-p 
where there will be a vaulted baptistry under water dock at Stallingbrough was held on the «:h 
west gallery The morning chapel, 52 ft. Lm inst. The Committee unanimously agreed that the 
18 ft. wide, and 27 ft. high, will be over the rt | proposed site was the best possible in the circum 
vestry, immediately to the east of the tower. | stances, but decided that the Corporation's supp rt 
Round the east end of the choir there will be an | of the Bill could only Senccorded provided that the 
ambulatory, and on each side of the nave a passage 


tailway a to the following condition 
—Any extension the new dock must be east. 
ward and not westward ; that a direct roadway 
65 ft. wide must be made from Immingham t 
Grimsby ; that this, together with the whole of the 
land to the north and for 300 ft. to the south, be in 
corporated io the borough of Grimsby. and fo; 
these purposes the railway company, Grimsby C sr. 
poration, Grimsby Rural District Council, and land- 
owners aftected enter into the necessary agreement 
Failing acceptance of these conditions the Grimsby 
Corporation will take whatever steps may be 
deemed essential to oppose the Bill in Parliament 
The Committee has appointed a deputation to wait 
Sir Alexander Henderson and the (ireat 
Central directors, together with Sir Joha Wollc 





Harry, ata meeting to be held in London on the 
r&th inst. 
+ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, CLERKENWELL.—(On 


the 3rd inst., the Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbur) 
distributed the prizes gained during the past year by 
students of the Northampton Institute, Cierken well 
The ceremony took place in the large hal! of the 
Institute. r. L. B. Sebastian, Chairman of the 
Governing aren a acs and there were present 
representatives various educational institutions, 
City Companies, and other bodies more or less 
interested io technical instruction. The Principa! 
of the Institute, Mr. R. Mutlineux Walmsley, having 
made his annual report as to its condition, which 
was described as one of continued progress, the 
Chairman ve a short address, in which he 
remarked, with reference to the work of the Insti- 
tute, that Clerkenwell had taken the advice of the 
Prince of Wales and “ wakened up.” Lord Hals- 
bury, being called upon by the Chairman before the 
giving away of awards to successful students, said it 
filled him with the greatest admiration to see the 
magnificent hall of the Institute so complete!) 
filled by a gathering interested in technical educa- 
tion. He had been an examiner himself, and had 
wished he could give prizes to all the candidates 
because even those whe had not won prizes bad 
gained more than these {n themselves were worth 
in the education which had fitted them for their 
work. In this country we did not always rely % 
much as they did in some other countries upos 
Governments, the genius of the people of this 
country being to rely upon themselves and not 
merely to be “officialed” into questions. While 
congratulating the Idstitute on the work it was 
doiog in the matter of technical education, be must 
also offer his congratulations in regard to the social! 
element in its programme. After distributing the 
sumecous prizes and certificates to the successiu! 
students of the Institute, the Lord Chancellor was 
awarded a hearty vote of thanks. 

TREES IN WHITEHALL AND PARLIAMENT-STREET 
—At a meeting of the Westminster City Counc! 
held at the City Hall on Thursday last week, the 
Works Committee, reporting upon a reference, 00 
the motion of Sir J, Wolte Barry, as to the planting 
of trees in Whitehall and Facluaneet-etrest, from 
Horse Guards’-avenué to Bridge-street,-on dot! 
sides of the roadway, stated that they had obtained 
tenders——(a) for. supplying and planting trees. 
30l. sa; and (5) for supplying grids, guards, and 
kerbs, 199/. The number os trees required was put 
down at twenty-seven, and on the Jowest tenders 
the injtial cost would be 229. 5s. Although Si J. 
Wolfe Barry had offered to present the trees to tie 
Council, the Committee did not see its way “to re 
commend the adogtion of the proposal, having 
regard to the tost which would be itcurres!. \ider 


Committee was whether “if trees 
were planted in this they would*iive, 


deleterious effect.apon the roots. After some dis 
cussion the matter was tgferred to the Finaecc 
Committee. 


BoarD Room, Ftecrra Hovuse.—Messrs. A T 
Arrowsmith & Co. ask us to mention that the fur 
niture and fittings in this room, illustrated in our 
last issue, were made by them from the architec!» 


New CLOcK aNd Caimes, Seay Annry.—The 
Urban District Council, Selby, have given orders (© 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers. 
size Cambridge 


-LAWS,——A was held at 2, 





-equare, cn Mo rcay, om the question o! 


man Emden ned that the question which had: 


that the street was honeycombed with £5 
prey ve water mains, which would have 4 ; 
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ippressi buildin Jawe. Sic William Chance 
¢ won ay rr in which he referred 
presided, and 
to cases of hardship in various parts of the country, 
he moved the following resolution »—" That, in con- 
of the general complaints about the 

oppressive nature ot the model by-laws (drawn up 
originally to meet the needs of Urban Districts 
oly) in Rural Districts or rural portions of Urban 
nistricts, it is thought that the time has come for 
the formation of an association for the purpote of 
drawing public attention to the matter, and it is 
hereby resolved that an organisation be now 
formed, to be called the Building By-law Keform 
Association, to promote amendments of building 
by-laws, #0 as to limit official control of private 
hyildings to what only the public bealth and safety 
demand, and thus remove encroachments on indi- 
vidual liberty.” The resolution was se. onded by 
Mr. E. D. Till, and supported by Messrs. A. H 
Clough, W. M. Acworth, Anderson, (Graham 
Christopher Turnor, Mark Judge, Kk. L. Lutyens, 
Thackeray Turner, A. H. Vowell, Lacy Kidge, and 
R. W. Schultz. The resolution was carried uoani 
nously, and a provisional council was elected, Mr 
KR. A. Read, of 45, Parliament-street, being 
appointed . pro lem 

Sate OF “Rep Hovss,” BEXLERY HEATH.—The 
home of the late William Morris, the “ Red House,” 
at Bexley Heath, was sold by auction at Token- 
house yard on the Sth inst. The poet's house 
stands in an acre and a half of ground, a large por- 
tion of which was converted by him into an old 
English garden. The wails of the house have been 
painted by Sit Edward Burne-Jones. The house 
was sold at 2,890 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY Orricer. — The 
Local Government Hoard has sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. H. R. Hardy as a Sanitary 
laspector ia Wandsworth 
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LEGAL, 
ACTION BY A BUILDER AGAINST 
BREWERS. 

Tue hearing of the case of Holloway ©. Truman 
Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., concluded before Mr 
Justice Lawrance and a special jury in the King’s 
Beoch Division on the sth inst 

The action was brought by the plaintit?, Mr. H. L 
Holloway, a builder ing on business at the 
Union Works, Deptford, against the defendants, the 
well-known London brewers, to recover the sum of 
1.5441, being the balance alleged to be due to the 
plaintiff from the defendants on the architect's final 
certificate in respect of work done in rebuildtog the 
Elephant and Castle, in Newington Butts, S.1 
The amount in the case was not in dispute, the only 
question being who employed the plaintilf to 
do the work—Mr. Meekings, the licensee, or 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbory, Buxton, & Co, and 
whether the latter bad represented to the plaintit 
that if he entered into the contract they would see 
that the funds were provided for him. It appeared 
that the brewers on April 30, 101, after the work 
bad been completed, served Mr. Meekings with a 
notice to pay them some 73.933/, which they had 
advanced, and on his faijure to do so they took 
possession of the house and are in it now 

The jury, after hearing the evidence, found that 
the plaintiff had no authority from the defendasts 
to carry out the alterations. 

judgment was accordingly 
detendants. 

Mr. Macaskie, K.C., and Mr. Acland appeared for 
the plaintiff; and Sir Edward Clarke, KC. Mr. 
R. M. McCall, K.C., Mr. Cleave, and Mr. Buxton for 
the defendante. 





entered for the 





IMPORTANT ACTION AGAINST THE 
HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION 


Ix the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew 
the 6th inst, the hearing was concluded 
of the case of Beaumont and others » the Mayor, 
&c., of Huddersfield, on the application of the de- 
fendants for judgment or new trial on appeal from 
verdict and judgment entered at the trial before 
Mr. justice Grantham and a special jury at the 
Leeds, Assizes. 

1a this case, Messrs. Samue! Beaumont, Quarmby 
& Sykes, AT. Woodhead & Soar, G W, Oidbam, 
asd G. T. Oldham (trading as G. W. Oldbam), 
Taylor Bros Henry Oidham, W. Halstead & Sons, 
aed Joshua Beaumont & Co. Ltd, eight mill 
occupiers having milis on the banks of the Brow 
Grains Dike, at Meltham, near Hudderstield, brought 
the action (tne actions being consolidated) against 
the Huddersfield Corporation for compensation or 
Penalties for neglecting to send down a certain 
quantity of water per day which by law they were 
bound to send down from the reservoir at Black- 
moor Foot, 

It appeared that under their Waterworks Act of 
189 the Haddersfield , as the water 
authority, were empowered to impound consider- 
able quantities of the water which used to flow into 
two or three streams, one of them being the Brow 


Grains Dike at Meltham, upon the banks of which 
the mills of the present plaintifis were built. To 
compensate the millowners for the water so taken 





by the Corporation, the Act required the Corpor- 
ation to return to the stream os: gallons per 
minute from the reservoir, failing which the Cor- 
poration should be penalised to the extent of s/ per 
day on every working day on which a shortage 
occurred. The plaintiffs’ case was that during 
forty-three days betweea September 2; and Novem- 
ber 11, 1oo1, the statutory amount of compensation 
water was not sent down by the Corporation, and 
each of the eight plaintiffs claimed 215/., repre- 
senting the penalty or compensation payable 
by the Corporation at the rate of s/. a day. 
Section 24 of the Act provided that the Corporation 
should cause to flow from the reservoir to be con- 
structed at or near Blackmvor Foot down a pipe or 
aqueduct into the Brow Grains Dike, at a point 
near to and above New Hridge Mill, 951 gallons per 
minute during the following hours of every lawful 
working day, viz.. from Ga.m.to 6pm, Section 

i the Act provided that if there should be any 
neglect of the Corporation to maintain any such 
Rauge in a state of efficiency, and in case of any 
other neglect by or in consequence of which any of 
the several quantities of water from the reservoirs 
should not so flow, the Corporation should, for 
every day on which such neglect occurred, forfeit 
and pay to the occupiers of each of the mills and 
works atfected thereby the sum of </., and should 
in addition make compensation for any loss or 
damage sustained by the occupiers or any of them in 
respect of which such penalties were an insufficient 
compensation. The plaintiffs alleged that in con- 
sequence of the negligence of the Corporation, the 
statutcry quantity of compensation water did not 
© flow during the days mentioned and they claimed 
each 2151, being the aggregate amount of penalties 
yt Si. per day for forty-three days 

The defendants pleaded several defences to the 
action. They deaied that they had been guilty of 
any negligence ; and alleged that the quantity of 
water required by the Act did, in fact, flow into the 
dike on the days in question. They further said that 
if it did not 80 flow, the deficiency was due to the act 
of God in causing a drought of exceptional character 
which prevented such water flowing as required by 
the Act. They further denied that the plaintiffs had 
sutiered any damage and pleaded the Statute of 
Limitations. Defendants also alternatively pleaded 
that on the true construction of Sections 2% and 42 
#4 the Act of 1864 they were not liable for more 
than one penalty in respect of each of the days upon 
which their alleged neglect caused the deficiency of 
the statutory amount of compensation water to flow 
into Brow Grains Dike, and that such penalty was 
payable either to all the plaintiffs jointly or to the 
plaintitf or plaintifis who first sued them, and defen 
darts brought 2:5/. into Court as being sufficient to 
satisfy the claims of all the plaintifie in the consoli- 
dated actions. At the trial the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintitis for the full amount of each 
plaintiff's claim, and judgment was entered accord- 
ingly. From this decision the defendants now 
appealed on the ground that there was no evidence 
ot negligence on their part, that the learned Judge 
had misdirected the jury. and that on the true con- 
struction of the sections of the Act they were not 
liable for a larger sum than they had paid into 
Court. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, K C., Mr. W. H. Upjohn, 
K.C., and Mr. R. W. Harper appeared for the appel- 
lants; and Mr. Scott Fox, KC, and Mr. W. J. 
Waugh for the respondents 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, the 
Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said it was 
clear that a duty was imposed on the defendants, 
and the question was whether the plaintifis bad 
made out that there had been a breach of it. The 
plaintitfs complaint was that the pipe through 
vhich the water flowed from the reservoir was of 
such a character that, though, if there had been a 
head of water of more than 11 ft., it would have 
been adequate for bringing all the water that they 
were entitled to, yet when the head of water was 
less than 11 ft., it was inadequate for doing so. The 
reservoir was well constructed and of ample size, 
and the pipe theoretically of proper or sufficient 
dimensions. The plaintitis, however, proved that 
they did not get their proper supply of water 
and that the pipe did not do what, if efficient. 
it should have done. This established a 

ima facte case against defendants, which 
called for an explanation on their part. The 
plaintifis also proved that during the period of 
insufficient supply defendants were selling water, 
and thereby diminished the amount of water which 
would have been otherwise available for their 
supply. The plaiotitis had called expert evidence 
at the trial, suggesting that the possible cause of 
the failure was that the pipe had become obstructed 
by corrosion or some kind of deposit, and that iron 
pipes required reasonable inspection and diligence 
Defendants called no expert evidence to deny this, 
and they admitted that no inspection of the pipe 
had taken place for the thirty years it had been in 
existence. In these circumstances he thought that 
the appeal must be dismissed. He saw so mis- 
direction by the learned Judge. It was clear, from 
the express words of Section 32, that the penalties 
were payable to the occupiers of each of the mills 
affected by the neglect. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed with costs. 





ACTION FORK ALLEGED BREACH OF 
COVENANT 
INTERESTING POINT OF LAW 

THE case of Bicmore ». Dimmer came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Cozeas-Hardy on 
the 4th inst, on the defendant's appeal from a 
mandatory order made by Mr. Justice Farwell in 
the Chancery Division on March 1:1 last, requiring 
defendant to remove a cluck from the premises 
occupied by him as a jeweller, in Church-street, 
Liverpool 

Mr. C. E. Jenkins, K.C., who a with Mr. 
Rutherford tor the appellant, said that the on 
was mainly one of law. The appellant a lease 
of the premises in question for the purpose of 
Carrying on a jeweller’s business, and had put up a 
clock outside as a trade sign, Mr. Justice Farwell 
had held that that was an alteration within the 
meaning of a covenant against alterations. The 
clock in question was a hollow iron drum of light 
construction affited to the premises at about 30 ft 
from the ground, and it was attached to the wall by 
four stays and half-a-dozen iron bolts A surv 
called by the plaintiff estimated that the removal of 
the clock would cost 15/. or 20/. if new blocks of 
stone were substituted for those into which the 
bolts had been driven, and when it was 
suggested that the bolts might be cut off flush, 
the witness said that that would be unsightly. 
The premises were leased to a Mr. Heath for a term 
of twenty-one years from January 1, 1899, and the 
lease contained a covenant that the lessee would 
not make or suffer to be made any alteration of the 
premises without the consent of the lessors. In 
December, 1go0, Heath assigned the lease to the 
appellant without the consent of the lessors, and 
they brought an action to compel forfeiture, but 
the action was compromised by an agreement of 
March 7, 1901, under which the appellant paid the 
lessors 10/. on account of costs and covenanted not 
to carry on the business of a jeweller on a i 
part of the premises. That covenant the appellant 
had strictly observed, and the clock was put up on 
the unrestricted part. In some reported cases a 
covenant not to alter premises was contrasted with 
a covenant not to put up trade signs, and the 
learned counsel's submission was that this clock 
was nothing more than a trade sign. It was not 
clear whether a trade sign was in the nature of a 
fixture, or remained a mere chattel like a mirror, 
but there was the case of a sign of an oak painted 
by David Cox for the landlord of a public-house at 

settws-y-Coed, which was authority for saying that 
a public-house sign was in the nature of a trade 
fixture. The law recognised that when a house was 
let for the purpose of trade the tenant was allowed 
to put up such fixtures as were nec or usual 
in connexion with his trade. He put it that the 
covenant was meant to apply to structural altera- 
tions, and that the affixing of the iron stays to the 
wall did not make a structural or substantia! altera- 
tion of any kind. 

Mr. Butcher, K.C. (with bim Mr. Cochrane), on 
behalf of the respondents (plaintitis), said that io 
February, 1901, the appellant wrote to the lessors 
solicitors asking for leave to put up the clock, for 
which he had obtained the consent of the Cor- 
poration, but leave was refused, and nothing further 
was done till November, when the clock was fixed 
without the respondents leave. What they objected 
to was not the clock itself, but the actual physical 
alteration in the structure of the premises by boring 
bolt-holes 6 iu. deep into the stonework. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in giving judgment 
said he was unable to hold that every addition to 
the premises, whether it altered the form or con- 
struction of the premises or not, was witbin the 
meaning of the word “alteration,” and in his 
opinion the clock fixed to the outside did not come 
within the prohibition. They ought so to draw the 
line detining the meaning of the covenant as that it 
should not operate to prevent a lessee who was 
intending to carry on business on the premises from 
doing those acts which were convenient and useful 
to his business 

Lord justice Stirling agreed, and added that in 
his opinion the erection of the clock was a reason- 
able and proper mode of drawing the attention of 
the public to the business the appellant was carrying 
on 

Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy also concurred 

The appeal was accordingly allowed, and the 
action dismissed with costs 





SEWAGE DISPUTE AT AYLESBURY 

THE hearing of the case of Lee « Aylesbury 
Urban District Council was concluded betore Mr 
Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division on the 
Sth inst. The case came before his lordship on an 
application by the plaintiff that a writ of sequestra- 
tion might issue against defendants on the ground 
that detendants had wilfully disobeyed an in- 
junction granted by his lordship on Jaly 20, gor 
It appeared that on this date his lordship granted 
a perpetual injunction restraining defendants from 
allowing sewage to pass from their sewers or 
works into the Haydon Millstream so as to be a 
nuisance to the plaintiff or his tenants The 
plaintiff, in July, 1902, applied by motion for 
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liberty to issue a writ in aan to sequestrate 
estate and 


had been guilty of a contempt of Court in 
aang oe | the injunction. When the motion 
was a Mr. oe terton, M.Inst.C.E, 
was directed by his p to report to the 
oe: what, if anything, ought to be done to in- 

the capacity of the defendants’ works in 
order colar Gat they might be sufficient to efficiently deal 
with the sewage which required treatment in the 
defendants’ works. That gentleman made his re- 
port last month, and the plaintitf's care now was 
that this report showed that the defendants had 
been guilty of contempt in disobeying the injunc- 
tion. 


Mr. Ingpen, K.C. (with him Mr. Howard Wright), 
for the plaintiff, asked his lordship to make a 

similar order to that made by the late Lord Justice 
Chitty in the case of the Attorney-General v. The 
Walthamstow Urban District Council, who ordered 
the writ to go, bat to lie in the office for a certain 
period to enable the Urban District Council to apply 
for an extension of time. 

Mr. Astbury, K.C. (with him Mr. R. C. Gien), for 
the defendants, asked that only costs as between 
party and party might be ordered, or that, at any 
rate, if the writ should issue that it should be 
directed to lie in the office for a considerable length 
of time to enable the defendants to consider what 
could be done by them to abate the nuisance. 

His Lordship, in the result, made an order for 
sequestration, but directed that the writ should lie 
in the office for six months on the defendants under- 
taking to carry out Mr. Chatterton's recommenda- 
tions as comprised in his report, such work to be 
done under Mr. Chatterton’s supervision with such 
modifications as the defendants might suggest 
aod Mr. Chatterton approve; but no modification 
was to be made without the plaintiff being first 
heard by Mr. Chatterton. His lordship also directed 
that deiendants should clean out and remove the 
mud from the stream from the outfalis to the 
Haydon Mill within a month after Mr. Chatterton 
had certified the works to have been completed 
The defendants were also ordered to pay ail the 
costs of and incidental to the motion, including all 
Mr. Chatterton's fees and the fees of the plaintiti’s 
experts. Liberty to apply was given to the de- 
fendants at the expiration of the six months. 
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MEETINGS. 
Feoay, Decemege 12, 


Sastitution of /unior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hote!) —Mr. A. T. Swaine on “‘A New Automatic Rail- 
way Coupling, Comoared with the Existing System on 
British Railways.” & p.m. 


Mowpay, Decemeger :«. 


Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr. Arthor 
}. Evans F.R.S., LL.D, on “The Palace of Knossos, 
Crete.” § om. 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural Sec- 
tien). —-Mr. E. C. Morgan on “ Constructing of 
Spires, with special reference to that of St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Edinburgh.” & p.m. 

Liverpeel Apchrtec Sectety (/mcorporated).— 
Mr. David Beveridge on “Sir John Vanbrugh and his 
Work.” 6pm 

Sactety of Arts (Cantor Lectures) —Professor Vivian 

. Lewes on “The Future of Coal Gas and Allied Itlu- 
minants.” §& pm. 


Tvesoay, Decewerr 16. 


Glasgow Architectural Association, — Mr. J. M'Kis- 
sack on “ Architectural Photography.” #8 pm. 

institution of Creil Eugineers.—Mr. Stephen Martin- 
Leake on ‘' The Rupoarayan Bridge, Bengal- Nagpur 
Railway.” & p.m. 


Weowsspay, Decemeza 17. 


Architectural Association | Joint Meeting of Camera 
and Cycling Cinb and Diseumon Section). —Mr. Francis 
Bond, M.A., on ** ont Mediaeval Capitals,” ilustrated 
pe eg ee 

oremen ome ef Works’ Lustitution.— 
fom nen < the Directors. 7 p.m. 

Edminurgh A A steciation.— Mr. T. Ald- 
winckle on “ The Erection of Isolation Hospitals in Times 
of Emergency. A Description of the Hospitals Erected 
this Year in connexion with the recent Outbreak of Small- 
“~ in ee - owes. 8 p.m 

ocrety of Avts.—Mr Archibald P. Head. Mem. last. 
C.E., on “ The South Russian Iron Industry.” 8 p.m. 


Tuursoay, Deceswner 13. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society (i 
Eveniog) (1) Mr. E. C. Spruce on ** Modelling.” ge #4 
Mr. A. Willetts on “ Door Farniure.” 6 3 p m. 

Institunos of Electrica! Bar-neers.— Mr. W. B. Esson 
on * Recent Electr cal Designs.” 8 p.m. 


Faipay, Decempar 19. 
Architectural A ite. D. Bidlake on 


“The Study and ineation Oid Buildings.” 
7-p p.m 

institution of Mechanical Engineess —~ 

Williams on ‘ Recent Practice is the bale deen 


tion, and Operation of Raw Cane | ating Be po ve 


Hawaiian Islands.” If time mits, there will 
sented to the a ped oe oe ss Cacnlns 
last to consider and 


entigen th eibuae Geemnaidnudines received spon ened 
tion of the co oe 
4 ‘6 ion of flanges and 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students) Meetine).— 
Mr. P. R. Wray on “ Seanety supply from Dow 
Current Generators.” 6 p.m. 


Sarunpay, Decemser 20. 
Tas Craft School (Glode-read, Bethnal Green, B).— 
Mr. G. Laurence Gomme oa * Oid Christmas Customs.” 
8.30 p.m. 


—_ 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 25. ~ By W. Sacisovay A Haman (at 
Manch: ster). 

Bredbury, Cheshire.—Hyde's Imperial Rubber 

Works, area pa of. 34 p, f, (a8 @ going 





COOMA) ocd c vccdccdenveets bs theusencees «-» £tg,$90 
November 22 —BHy Mesers. Sratsan (at 
orwich) 
Norwich. ~—St. Andrew s-st., _— business oe 
mises, area tg rods, f. > hak wr) 650 
gand 10, Rodwell-at. (o hEa yt ax « $50 
10, Briggsst. (5), f., yor. 654. 1,030 
November 29. —By Sraruawson ‘& ALaxaneun 
(at Cardiff). 
Liandyfods y, Glamorgan.—Glyn Lian specsenin, 
area 84 a. yr. 26 p. (including minerals), f. 4,000 
Rumocy, Glamorgan. ~ Two copyhold pees 
fields, ga. Or. I7 p . + 400 


December 1.— By Dvar, Sox, “& Hunton. 
Lee. Burnt Renee nee "s Gad, u.t. 7 Lae sr 
of. t 1% 
Tanaton-rd., Lge t's 322. e t ” ys, 's. *. ‘oh. £$0 
By Atrugp Ricnarns. 


Ponders End.--1 to 4, Mould’s-cottages, f, 1. 

GOR, COR civccccasndesseWecniedehccivcegecs 7? 
Edmonton.—19 to 22, Beale-st., u.t. 73 yrs, g '- 

Bilis WR: FO 0ckc 0506 6eenGs desi stedevestees 4 


By Wrirorp & Dixons. 
Regent's Park.—2s, Gloucester-rd., ur. 41} yes 
gr. ty. tte, er. Bod ., 610 
By Messrs. Trouiore (at Winchester House) 
Kensington. — Pembroke-rd., &c., &c., a freeboid 
estate, comprising fr.’ *% 28,27 16s. gd, 
area 82 acres, reversions varying from 6 to go 
yrs. (im one lot) 2.2... cc necscceeeseees Panes 
December « ~-By Dengnnam, Tewson, & Co. 
Clapham.—3¢ and 38, Clapham-rd.(S.),f.,p..... 1 gf? 
By C. Gearerr & Co. 
ae —~—3%, Albert-rd., u.t. 62 ee or. Hy 
beeees zy 
82, " Gakdened., “aut. $0 yvs.. 8.7. of. ©". gad. EE 135 
By Hi nervy & Co. 
Hoxton.—76, Buckland-st., u.t. ” yrs, er Hs 


365,000 


qr. yd. . “Ss 
13, Alma-st., u.t. 39 wre, ‘gt. sh, yr. ‘i... 140 
Finsbury Park.—go, Isledon-rd., u.t. 57 yr. er 


Be Bbc De OE enh cb de ckbdin es becnaeessnes 440 
By G. Prarce & Sons. 
Walthamstow. —81, Somerset-rd. . (5), &.t. ot Laie be 
g-t. rof., y.¢. ga. is sy 430 
Leyton.—5, Shortiands-ter.. ‘ t a ye, © rr 
6/4. 1os., er. gad. ae ye 
Hoxton — 35, Grange-st tt. ” ys, g- ¢. ch. 108., . 
TB Gin cc vn0sce cece svsare sepececessiovesnes re) 
By veaeenens Wannan. 


ere 





370 


Barnsbury.~ 71, Roman-rd., u.t. 6 yrs. g.r. 41, 
oOo GO. vance cacevensecessseseenserseese 350 

17, 19 and a1, Crossley-st., u.t. 79 baie gr. 
oad. 18, y.r. reed, 1,713 


Dalston. — 94, Sandringham-rd., ‘wt. ‘624 ‘yrs. er 
6d., e.r. 46d. 


41, Sandringham-rd., u.t. 59 yrs, 8. 67. 208, ” 
vit. ash. 440 
Highgate. 5% Dartmouth Park Hill, we. ” ° yrs. 
gr. 14.,¢.0. 964. ° S75 
Harringay.—76, Frobisher- rd. p er. 9d. oer S45 


By Homeaet & Fiint (at Watford). 
Abbots Langley, Herts.—Breakspeare-rd., three 
fi cottages, wir. g1/. 48. .... 425 
By J. J. Hit gh oe (at Masons’ ‘Hall 


Hammersmith. — Blythe. ~T tes Detamataied Arms 
~*~ wt. $34 yra., yr. r00/.. with goodwill.. —_9,coo 
By Wm. Rowre (at Masons’ Hall eg 
Barnes. — Bsprin moe Lad at + Ut. gag 
y¥rs.. ¥.t. 190/,, with goodwill.............. .  F4,§%0 
December 1 -~By Buatev & Beacxenovey. 
Ealing.--20, Hanger-lane, u.t. 76) yrs., gir. 17/7, 
OG GONE. gens cic cin th isie read eu cvitessibet es 1,200 
By Foster & Caanrrarn. 
Putney.—¢1, Oabhill-d., u.t. 82 yre., gr. t0/, 38., 
PFs Ge vevcecesenrseccscsesconnns seve vere 6t0 
By E. Guse & Co. 
Kennington. ~26, St. Paul's-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., gr. 


Bag Feb Bho ons oxns punees votevesetesceses 335 
$¢to 57, St. Paul's-rd., w.t. 398 yrs., gir. 264, 
wor. sagt. ge «. %oag 


Brixton. - 7, Pa 1, “and 1, Holland-¢r., ‘et. 8 
yrs., @F. Bs., ¥-t. 160f, 98. 6d. 2. .scccscseses 2,085 
97. Sussex-rd., u.t. 20 yTs., gr. 3/. me, yr. 32 1g0 

ey 3% 37, and 39, Havii-st, f., wr. 

OG Gls nontsnseniorerchsciscdseceénsecons ,at 

rt, oe 1s, Lewis-rd., a.t. 39 7T8, gr. sal. nis 
tas., wr. O52. 26s. 
Wanstead —i8 to 26 (even), Hali-rd , f., wer. gid. 670 
By Hicaiws & Son. 
St. John’s Wood.—18, Finchiey-rd. (S), ut. 17 
yr, gr. nil, y.r. P idne neil ideicescsccce 390 
32, Queen’s-ter., ut. 17 yrs., gr. s/., yon. 4g/. s. 275 
By Inman & Caren. 
Chancery-lane.~23, Took's-court, f., yr. 7of.....  1,8oc 
By Mark Linus & Sow. 
Stratford. ng, he tend &, Seedelaeas., ut. 3s yes, 

6-8. 3. $%, wit. 78/. . 2 neue 440 
Bow.—44, St. Stephen's-rd., ya ‘er. L.. 
Navestock, Essex.—- Mutton corner, Dilty’ « Cot- 

tage, area j of an acre, f , y.r, Bf. 0... 004. 00005 100 
By Arsen Parece & Son. 
Acces. @ ane 6, wi manera ren cove 8y0QO 


s! Highs Lo 9. 324 ves acne reepeevecerces sto 


£, yn. e eeerseeres 670 
Foret Hill 293," 295, oles Meu ‘, 





iam. he. US 











By Bourton & Cooren (at Malton 
Norton, &c., Yorks —The Norton Parks o 


UE Re OB Big Oe oa inis ccccesiveces. , 
Tavee cases of rans lan Sagrgrp, ft, yr. - 
Muttoos Aaa,” Yorks “Seven "ioe, and, 
eee TIES Sy Sy Sats , 


tqa¢ 


By W. D, Sttapmaxn (at Leyton). 
Leyton. to eye ter., ©, wer. rped, res 
wy Ht. 78 yre., gor. gf 4 
he aires f., wer. ha al : <a 8 — 1 
honk de Gannon, f., wer. tf Ea r 
Wakhamstow.— 3 and 11, Peari- td., wt. 9 ys 
gt, 10d, wir, 597. tea, ‘“ 
_ ByG. A. Witximson & Son (at hale ester) 
Siretton-en-le- Field, Leicester. ~The Stretton Hal! 
Estate $85 a. ar. 7p, f en te La oc 
ship of the Maron) ............ } 
December 4.—By C. Rawtev Ceres & Cc 0 
Shepherd's Bush. —~$y, Shecherd’s Busherd., uo: 
84 VIS, g.F. tod. tos., er. Og/. ., ; 
eo? Us rainy thes ut. 9% Yes Bt a. er 


ond.” - Chiswick ag Ferndene ‘and Hagel 
mere, ot. 62 yre., g.r., tof. yor, ragd. 
gand rt, Beveriey-rd., u.t. 88 yrs.. gr. 164, ¥ 
ORNs saeteus eS 
Ry Fisnen, Stanworn, & Daaxs. 
Stoke Newington. 1t4, Osbaldeston-rd , 
9S FOR, Bole They Ochs GOL. case cccsccceccss. 
Clapeon. —9, Reighton- rd., u.t. ‘76h ym, wr. ¢ 
OS SLRS EON NS Nl lan 
Sains ga, Ambarst-rd., u.t. 44] Ba ao, 
nil, p. . - 
By Couins & Guus 
Hyde Park.— yo, Park-la., w.t. ¢) yra, ger. ise 
Islington. Popbam-st., fg.r. 134. ros., reversi 
WE WG Indie cha/an bebe chen ade .n66. Kees 
erm Rive. senna le., Hazelviile, f, yx 
Pi agi ~ Grosvenor- ot, ‘fg. ‘asf , Feversion in 
OES. “s6 ci cds . ; 'y 


_ By Doman & Peaacn 
Coemercial-rd. East.--Nos. 78cm and 72< (5) 


y-r. sao¢., aloo fg.r. tgod., reversions in 45 

MUN. a on ods hws dd wakes ste exes 64 
Hampstead. —2, Eton Villas, ut. ‘4s ym. gt. y 

et, Gol, 


By Newson, fowaens, a: Sweruak: 

Caledonian-rd ~ “Mo. emo (5), wat. 62) yrs, g 
rad.. y.1. gl. P wend 

md jBivadel st, ‘et. 5 yrs, Pr r. ) 10%, Ft 


Kentnb Tows. “st Cariton-rd. » Bt. §@ and 47 


+ ¥.8. Jor. ‘ 
ne lg ter., ut. 0 ‘yrs gr 
84. &s., oe sOm. .., ‘ 
Islington. —High- “st, Peppercor £ gr r., reversion 


in a3h yrs. . ' 
are ~¢h ‘Cloudesiey. rd. (8), ut rg) yrs, 
t. of, WE. 45s. toe. 1s 
Stoke enlennan TS Bouverie-rd., u.t. 634 yrs 
gt. $f. 108, yor. yal, swane 
4. King’>-1d., ut. $? yrs, gr. ‘ad, er. "$0 a sa 49 
Seiden Lenthall-re.. ig. 772. ton, Ot. 35 yrs 
ar. 6/, with reversion .........-+. a Oe 
Hackney —a3, 8 Bradstock-rd , wt. 44 yrs, gr sf, 
fre. Steer cere.) cee eee eee eee ° Pr 
Leyton. -- 82, Warren-id., u.t. tg yrs, gr. “* 
Sie! wave oe de soees. ee 
Lesteantena 063 to 28s (odd), Odessa-rd., u.t. 
Sa yre., gr. gcd, wir aBol. 16s. , 1s 
— ain.—4¢ to go (even), Cornwall-rd, ut 
yma, gr. ord. wir, trad Ow... aes t 
y Nort, Cagerwaigur, & bk TCHeS, 
Pimlico.—7, Johnson's-pl., wt. oe ym, gr sé 


wot. $4. tm 


a Stimson & Sons. 
Stroud Green.—10, Womersley-+d., f., yor 52/ 
Pimlico. —12, a geenben u.t. 264 yrs, gar. 6 
tos., y.¥. gad. . 4 


4t, Westmoreland-st., “wt. ork yrs, gt. Bi, ye 


173+ Vauxhall Bridge-rd., u.t. a} yrs., gr st 


6s/. OOO SS Od be boos cose eeess , a! 
Southwark. 33, Emerson-t.. f., wor. 334. ios. ? 


Bermondacy.~—-47. Abbey-st. (S.), f.. wor gtd. 48 44 
37. 38, and 39, East-lane, f., wir, Os/. 168....... Be 
248, Fort-rd., wt. 92 yrs, gr. $4, wer. af 
ge, Beatrice-rd., ut. 36) yrs, gt. si, wer 

BOE, CGR. co ceccnccccvcsvesesseccoecenrecses: 

moa 5 —@a, 24, and 26, Caspian-st., {, «1 


Brockley “Vesta, ig. 64, ot. 72} yr, ge 

Brinton. 36, ‘Chantry+d., uw. ut. 64 ws, gf 

6d, s08., qr. gtd ‘ 
By Dovctas Youn. & Co. 

Saag ooo oP fet emma a corner ah of bu 


168 a 


Ferny lane a corner building site, f. ewes 4 
Fa eens Wa team accuses * 
By Wu. CrarKson. 
OE ss ma Colietawet., ond 81, Dee-st., o.« 
pod yrs., wt. 3. 198., wit. $74. 4s -- ‘ 
Be Sad Rook-@., u.t. yo yrs, ar ws 
. “By ‘A. Hares & Co. 
Pentonville. — Percy-circus, ut. 29) yrs. & 

64., er. 
By Slee & Treacoor. 
Brockley.-- 98 and roo, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 9g } yt 

gr. 134. §8., ¥.1- gut. ne ; 
1§, Montague-ay., u.t. oh yes, om vol, Yt 


ie OO eee ee ee eee see eaee 


wr. for is aida if 


liiddinaialt ts hes Re 


; Lg.r. for leasehold PSicets ig. 
fnproved rent ; g.r. for -rent; 1. for rel. 
£ 3 ¢. for copy jl for lensed; hea 
possession; ¢.t. for estimated rental; + for wee 


ry for querterly pentels 3. for yearly seat “f 
a.t. —- term ; p.a per ences; ) 
Poke be } tt. fon bia Tn 
: ry for ward: #' 
se; p.b. for public-touse | ° 
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‘PRICES ‘CURRENT OF MATE RIALS. 
*.* Our aim in tile Bis In to give, a Oar os pein, te the 
. materials, not necessarily the 


be remembered by those who make use of this 
informanhoa. 
BRICKS, &c. 
as. 4. 
Hard Stocks =. 1% 13 © per 1,000 slongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks 
Grusies secssse 8 8 8D o ” ” 
Facing Stocks .. ate 9 ” os 
ipperB +e veee #5 °0 ” rv "” 
* i eer om & 2.46 - at railway dept: 
Red Wire Cuts 12 0 0 ‘e - 
fest Fi Red 32 8 ” ” oy 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruaboo Facing. § co ” "” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
** 4 § Qo A] A) ’ 
Do., Bullacse .... @ 1% © " " ° 
Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 © " ” ” 
Giaceo Backs. 
Best i and 
Ivory Glased 
Seretchers...... 13 9 © + 
Headers Ballo 2 09 6 o ° ee 
sod Plats sepece 7°08 ” ee ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 © am ‘ . 
Double Headers.. 16 0 9 pa pe e 
One Side and two 
reeeeee oes 199 90 O " " ” 
Two Sides and one 
bad na secesees ae °° ” ” 0 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints......++ ae °o 6 oe 
Best D Salt 
G 
and Headers .. 13 9 © e ae sin 
aos Ballnose, 
and Flats ...... 46° «(@ . o 
Double Stretchers 15 © © . 
Double Headers.. 14 @ © , ” ’ 
One Side and two 
Reads .ccccc0s 88 @ © oe on 
Two Sides and one 
Bad tx reccvcus s§ 9 8 - - = 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squimts......+. 16 @9 G ee 
Seconds ny 
Whiteand 
Salt Glaved.... 2 © © - lexs than best 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ ? © per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast ...... meee © © 
Best Portland ep © per ton, delivered 


Cement . 
Best Ground Blue Lies Lime.. a1 0 
Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ 108. 6d. per yard, delivered 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 273, od. per ton at riy. dpt 


STONE. 
s. a 
Aacaster Ge Meche wos. ¥ 88 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depo 
S ” seve BOP ‘ ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 - ~ 
Heer is blocks .... 1 6 " , 
Grinshill on cove BO " " 
— Portland in blocks» 2 * " 
Dale in blocks.. 2 « " ’ 
al ill es s ” 
w 


Closeburn Red Freestone : 
Red Mansfeld 


_ Yor« Stone—Rodin Hood | Omality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 
Sin. sawn two sides land- 

ings to sizes (under 


" ” 


go ft. super.) . @ 3 per foot super. 
6 in. Rubbed two sides ; 
Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 6 


jim. Sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes).. o 114 - 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 

side bs (random 

ee, eee o 7 a , 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 - ‘ 


Best Haro Yorx 
Scappled random blocks 3 o 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
ee to sizes{under 

40 ft, say a 8 
6 in. habbo i two ‘sides 

 hieg " 
jin. sawn two sides 
Slabs(random sizes) .. 1 2 ” 
@ in, ‘faced random 


flags 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed!) fs blocks » 3 per ft. cube. 


“. 
per ft. cube ™ 


per ft. super. ” 


deld. rly. d 
" ” " 6 in. sawn both ’ _ 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot 

" " o 3 in. do, ' at ” e 


SLATES. 
in. fa. £ud. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per 1000 of ss00 at ry.dep 


PORTED 4, ” ” +35 87 6 ” ” 
20x 10 best seconds oe «88 tg ao oe 
WAI ” PT] ee 3 1 6 ” ’ 
16% 8 best 7 e8@ ” re 
20X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc ee 12 5 0 7 
168 best bluePortmadoc 6 6 © + o 
2oXre best Eoreka an- 
fading green.... 15 0 © v ” 
prt ” Li 16 7 6 ” Ld 
19 ” ” 1 10 6 ” ar 
16x 8 ” ” 8 76 ” ” 
20% 10 permanent green to to © " 
18X10 ” ” 2 99 ” ” 
16x68 ” ” ss @ ” ” 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 


TILES. 
s. d. 
p | Set pla im red rootug ~ +42 @ per 1,900, at ly. dept. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz, o ® 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 50 © per 1,000 ; 
Do. Ornamental tiles...... 52 6 , 9 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 © per doz. ” *” 
Best Ruabon Ked, brown or 
brindled Do, (Edwards) 57 ; per 1,000 , 0 
< ornamental Do. .... 60 - 8 ‘ 
age eenéaeesesesse 4 © per doe ee s 
alley tiles . ” os - 
Beat. Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Deo (Peakes) . Q per t,c00 e 
Do. Ornamental Do. ...... = 6 . . 
Hip ies sacbeene 4 1 per doz — ‘ 
Valiew tiles 3 8 - ” 
Best ‘ Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles . per me 
Do. Ornamestal Do. - 9 © 6 
Hip tiles......-. -. @ © per doz - 
Valley tiles ... 3 8 - - 
WoOuD 
Buitping Woop.--YgLLow 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 21 in. _. a £sd4 
by 9 im. amd tr im......-. ~- $10 © 12610 ¢ 
Deals: beat 3 by 9........+-. 14410 @ 18 19 © 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and Bin ’ 
and 3in. by 7im.and@in...... 1116 9 2 16 
Battens : best ag by Gand; by6 —~ oc10 o lens thas 


Deals : seconds ........ me@sasem 8 
Battens: seconds .. inde Os 
2 in. by ¢ in. and 2 io. “by 6 in. ) 
ain by qbin.andainbysin.. & 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in. and spin. by 7imng - cee 


i <s 
Fir timber : Best ‘middling Danzig 
or Memel aan a w- ifica- 


tion) ...... 410 8 ‘ 
Seconds : 4s 0 4% 
Small timber (8 is in. to 10 in.) . 312 6 3 5 
Small timber (6 in. t ony 3 cs ; to 
Swedish balks... 21S 5 3 0 
Puch-pine rimber (30 ft. aver age). 3 4 3 15 
Jotwaxs’ Woop. At per standard 
White Sea: i Leopeeal om 
gin. by 1: in. . ‘ 23°90 % 8 
in. by gin. .... - 8: © oO 282 10 
hhetsens, a¢ in. and ; in. by? im 217 0 © 3810 
pierce 3 in by t1m 18190 2 0 
3 im. OY 9 ™ i7 1 «6S 39 8 
Battens, oh in. andzin. by7in. 13 19 © 1% 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 in. . $19 @ 16 10 
Battens, 24 in. ‘and 3 in. by 7 in. 11310 0 «2 36 
Petersburg : first sepa deals, 3 in. 
by trip. ... ceonexs - %&§ 0 8 328 
Do, 3 in. by 9 in. atescoee fe Oe Bae 
Battens..... —tosaine 1 oa 2° 
Second yellow “deals, ‘jin. by 
rt in. eee +e eeeses ae ° 6° 17 3s 
Do. 3 im by 9 ime --.. imme ee se 
Battens..... wes BO eo wae 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
tr in. . e secre 319 «69 %46hCUS 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. itietinesed Te er “te a 
POE iin sdccancdkedeoens in_ 2 D2ib-- oe 
White Sea and ‘Petersburg : 
First white dea s, 3 in. be win. 1410 0 1 10 
- z3in. by gin, 1210 @ 14 40 
Battens néenensdnadcesescete vend 1 e@0o 2 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 1313 0 1% 19 
- es » gimbygim, 1219 0 13:19 
” . ” battens coeeee gic 9 to 19 
Pitch-pine : deals ........-..--++ 100 8 o 
Under a in. thick extra ........ @10 © ro 
Vellow Pine— First, mes sires.. 33 9 © upwards 
Oddments ..... - 200 4 08 
Seconds, regulars il ise Secueee 2419 © 26 10 
Yellow Pine Oddments ..... so 0 0 88 6 
Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. sale. eo 3 6 © 4 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Sane gue & COBO 2. ce ccccecee eo 2 6 ° 3 
Smal 2” -  aavdoctves oe @-3 o8 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... oo § © es 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
BCR cc cc cece sevccecccesesses °° | a) 
i in, do. do. ancien ee Sees * 
Dry Mabogan 
Hood 4, per ft. sup. 
at ere oo 9g °° 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Be vn cc cccvsscceecccesece o 1 6 ° 8 
Dry —— American, per ft. op. 
MER vv cccccccscseccscccece oe °o 10 of 
Teak, per load . ca we 6 Oa 
American Whitewood Peat 
Por . Cube... .. cccccscccecssece e409 . 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
t in. Pe 4 a yellow, planed and 
wrrviTty Tit o13 6 oy 
: in. 40 yellow, planed ‘and 
matched . o1%4 0 o 18 
1} in. by 7 in. ‘yellow, planed ‘and 
MARGRO oo ne oc cccccscccscess 016 0 ss 
t in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
GAGE oo og ccee nn 05 cegere covcee om 6 © 13 
t in. by 7 7 in. white, planed 2nd 
ibkaiserenhnkxe es 00 om © om 
ri in. a wey aed planed and 
ee eecececesececceses Om 6 » 16 
4 inch yellow matched and 
or V-jointed boards o1 o © 13 
x in. yon do, do, do. om 0 o8 
Jin. by 7 in. white do. do. oto 6 om 
2 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. om 6 @ 13 


19 
° 
13 


7 in. and § in 
c oless thanbes: 


S 
o 
oO 


9 
9 


i 
i3 


oo. 


oo” 


°10 o more thar 


battens 


6-in. at 6d. to gd. per square less than 7-in. 


aoo90e0 


: 8 8S ” 
At per load of so ft 


oeao 0 


a 


‘4 


eoo0o00 


o 


o 
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ooo 


o oeodv ed 


an 


oo 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 


In London,or delivered 
oe Vans, per ton, 


s 4 ‘ 
Rolled Stee! Joists,ordinary sections 6390 ‘ $ 6 
Compound Girders - @a6 930 
Angles, Tees and Canoe ‘ordi- 

ID; stnnebasmuseneces 717 6 B17 6 
Finch Plates 3s 90 i= ) 
Cast Lron Columns and Staachions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 Sse 

METALS. 
Pert in Londen. 
lnow Ltd i og © 

Common Bars - : 715 9 a a 

Staffordshire Crows Bars, good : 

mere ha t quality 5 0 Bis 0 

Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 190 10 6 . 

Mi! id Steel Bars rape ; co 9 10 

Hoop lron, basis price... ee > $ © 319 © 

, gay anised > 6 
"(* And wards, according to size and gauge 
Sheet Iron, B 4 “ . — 
Ordinary sizes 10 20 g os to ° 
9 se 44880 24 &.- . tt c 
oe oo wag ‘31 
Sheet Irom, Galvanised, flat, ordi 
mary quauty~ 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g 2 
+ «©6223 - anc 24 ¢ 13 . S 
P “s- 14 
Sheet ‘fron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality : 
(Jrcimary sires to 20 g 
= a2 g.and24g. 1 
ro o on 4 S 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordimary sizes, 6 ft. to Bf. cog. 12 15 
ee o a2 g. and 242 
‘ os a 4 4 $ 8 
Best Soft Stee! Sheets, 6 ft. by a ft. 
to 2 ft. by = Zz 
am thiceer ‘2 
, 2? ¢, anc 242 
" ” a g- 4 5 
Ut Batis i. to § in ° 9 § 9 i$ © 
4 DUCT fi $Gai trace ¢xtras) 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. in London 
0 & s. é 

Leap oe, Sa Lalas hes 13 

Pipe is coils . 5 

Saal Pipe neannedeventaaids ae 

Compo I pe 16 
Zinc --Shea— 

Vieille Men ee tom 25 > 

Silesian ... shncecsauemse Gea = 
Correa — 

Strong Sheet............ perl ° 10 

Thia a iain eho aaiaeiiladlio - eo o18 

Copper ie ane — ¢ co ou 
Baass 

Strong Sheet... ...... - ee 9 

Thio a ete aasllcan del n o of 
Tixn—English Ingots...... 4 ° 1 
So.ves—-Piambers ....— 4; oo 6 s 

IND. capacescenseen” oo & 

Gowppt oc ec cenwe oo 9 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


06 Om. CEES cc ccccce cs cccnecscmce aid. per ft. delivered. 
» fourths 144. 9e - 
fe eee: in ae a pe 
ers @ 
26 os. thirds ad, e os 
o DT .cunraddademnsteadead 34d . ” 
BB OR, CRIBS 22 cece cece coccccsesee sd. - 
PE ns ccnninnlamae weaken at « - 
Fluted sheet, mg ennkivbnagetbeine qd. we . 
piéinedsddeeven tre ec. a ‘ 
§ Hartley's Rolled Plate slnontubad ‘os a 
- - cath beanie ad. gy a 
: ” ® wh ee wecese aid os an 
OILS, &c. £s d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels ..per gallon co 2 2 
- os «+ mdrums ... ‘ * eo 2 5 
‘ om »» «im pipes or barrels .. s o #4 
ys SO GrUMS ....0 00a es o27? 
Turpentine, SS en ia a eo 3 3 
in drums ... °3 5 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton at 0 © 
Red Lead, Dry .. .. .. .. -- ++ cece ee ne a 8 (Oo 
Best Linseed Oi) Putty ......—------ per owt o 8 é 
Seockbolen Taw .. a. 020+ 000s ecercecsce per barrel 1 12 39 
VARNISHES, &c Per gallica. 
& «sd. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish = - eo 8 6 
Pale Copa! Oak - oro 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oral. naw eS 
Fine Extra Hard Charch vak . o10 6 
Superfine Hard- aaiine Oak, for Seats of 
Churches ..... whecube we : . 2 14 
Pine Elastx Carriage , - ors 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage hirnconen . of 0 
Fine Pale Maple .. wes : 716 3 
Finest Pale Durable c opal e118 oc 
— Pale Peach Gibcic< cc sé ce ceccccvsssesce es ¢ 
il Flatting Varnish . — eo t8 o 
hite Copal Enamel ..........-++-+> s@¢-<¢ 
Extra Pale Paper . ndateaccuceet eben anaes om 0 
Best Jagan Gold Siae .....---— ---0 sivtu- €2 2 
Jagem on cccccecccccscosees cserese 836 © 
Oak and M mee Seals. c2cc.cccecessseve = ; ° 
Brunswick B inadmmesenee —o 6 
Destin Bhache 2. cccccecccs sccccccccomescescesn 8H O 
Kmotting .........ccc csc csce cccsmcecccnssees 8 @130 © 
French and Brush Polish =... -- -- cscs mere «88 1 O 
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Nature of Work. 








‘Designs for Town Hall staee eeeidineaanewetaenian aint 





ae Natare of Work or Matertals 


Additions to Electricity Station, West prosceoath <enneene 





"4,100 ft. Norwegian Granite — os aanianan 

"New Mattings ounstnainn peeubee 

Street Works, Cartwright-atreet ... shreatnceusnreeneeiness abate 
anade a 


; over Railway, Nelson, Lancs . sniskblasaieal 
Road Works, Demton-road .......0c0e -csascercersnmeee sence 





Kerbing, Bigh-treet ... aliadaiehineaineestininises 
Vicarage, Nenthead, near Alston saeae 
Wealeyan Chapel, Longwood, Huddersfield... _..... 


Additions to Destructor, Hammerton-street ........... 
ie Additions to Premises, Manchester-road ... .............. 
+ Granite and Limestone (2,000 tons) .................. 
Enclosure Works at Infirmary, shirley 
School Buildings .. watp on 
’ Sewerage Works, ac, Scalby- road . pee 
* Additions to Brewery, Doek-road, Newport, Moa ..... 
*Pavilion, Bandstand, @c., East Clif... .. © ..... 
Business Premises, Alexandra-road, Aberyst with . 
Additions to Commercial Hotel, Aberystwith _... 
*Meking-ap Denbeigh-road, Hilicroft-crescent, ae ... 
Police Station, Hawes Side oo... cc. ccccocescer sees 
Buildings at Sewage ee devine sen stheentanineninnsat=tien 
Surveyor’s Materials <ebineuatdinnntinest 
Villa, Liantwit-Pardre . = 




















*¢s0 yards Stoneware Pipe ‘Sewer, 7 eamnae et adiianasel 


a Wail... onsen 
A cae ucture of avonbank Biectricity Works _ .. 
Ninety-five Cott Fg bear pepsin Wales ... 
Sewers, &c., W panesnedia naanetnbeese 
1,200 ft. of Brick Outtell Sewer, de. eotenenn sents 
Norlington-rosd Schools 
‘Dormitories, Maternity Wards, “&e. 
*Anneal Contracts eens 
Gasworks Extension .. 








*Tar-paving may na &c., at Newington Workhouse 
Modern Cooking Apoliances Arche wnaties hepeeLeDeeeT ae senenss<e 
‘Asylum, Water Pulford, York . 
Water Supply Works at "National mide ee 
Alterations to Shop, &c., Park-lane 

Two Houses, Taunton-road, Ashton, Kent . ding cance 
Schools, Beverley . . wenseoes 60+ Neeesennnceete 
Warchouse, ~~ Docks, Carditt orinbneniesnibigiaaiiata 

"denaame 


House, Te Bone ony toad, 
Nineteen Houses, High-ruad, Well, ‘Halifax . 
Alterations to House, Holbeck, Leeds 


own eenene weteee 


aoe eee eee 


*New Public Offices .. siattonnaebiantateannninnnecneimenneante 





COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENT 


(Fer some Contracts, &e., still vel but not ineluded in this List, ae er iseues.) 





COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Pontypridd U.D.C. ... 


Serer 


Designs for U weapon Agnt -Gen. te Cape of Gand Hope 40N., pao, ee. 
OO geen aah eet ove Sutton Coldfield ee sv... 





CONTRACTS. 


By whow Advertised 


Whitehaven Corporation... 


Bromley U.D.C. 


J.@A. Tarleton, Tullamore. on 


Wolverhampton Cor 
Bangor (Treianc) U.D.C. 


L. & Y. Railway © eupnny ereceses “ | 


Cheriton UDC, 
Shoebaryness U. D.C, 


ee eee 


Bradford Corporation isan 


likley U.D C, 


Southampton Goardians me 
Swansea (U.D ) Schoo! Board 


or oes ser 





Scarborough Tows Council ...... 


Messrs. Phillips & Sons, 
Herne Bay U. D.C, . 


| Messrs. D. Roberts & Sons ne 


| Borough of Raltor =. 
Blackpool Corporation 





Morley (Yorks) ee cone 
Leicester av esteniasessque 


.4 Me. & Y. Knight 


ae. five Cottages, Biliz-street ....cscccccecesceceeverne) Wigan 


City and County of 

Windsor Building Club... 
Henley B.D.C. .. 

Hornsey U.D.C. 


| Leyton School Board... 











ose Ceoeieenes Cree, )vU. BC. 





“Seer eR Tee ee 


Bethnal Green Guardians ... 


Borough 4 van: 


‘Foundations of Chief Fire Station, Police Station, &e. Hm cr rag o a BS 


Southwark Union . 


a. — Lupate: Asyinms .. 


Penapteaniecee.” 
Haworth (Yorss) U.0.c... 


ane eee 


Mexare. J. Kose & Co, octbeinicee 


soos) Colonel R, J. Aspinall ........... 


Ot 08 et ee 
















Premiuma. Designs to 
be delivers 
000s re Oss 600b00 00s 004 OO 80000 26+ can enesbeses Jan, U1 
tet canton. Per errr erie CPOE ee eOeeRe FROET  SOELe OER REO ERD OBO ee HOE eee Oe No late 
Tenders w 
Forms of Tender, &c.. Supplied by = datheaned 
|. Brown, Town Hall, Whitehaven . De 
| Clerk to the Council ‘District Coane) Ome "8, \ Bromley, Kent . ; H 
) at Medealf, Letnster-strest, Dablia =... wm oO 
reen, Boroagh Bagineer, GEVOPRAMBINOD ns 20.00 casnce ses wen so s00 de 
B. L. Woexls, Civil Bagineer, Town Hall, esti we inet en codsenes to 
RK. C. Irwin, Hunt's Bank, Manchester... peamesuhedieniete anes iho 
.| Surveyor, Public Offices, Cheriton, Kent . C cesitehiitnianiiiiinng iin do 
| F.& , Town Hali, Southend i 
| Hicks Chariewood, Architecta, 67, te. roa, ‘Newcastle... Dec. 1) 
J. Berry, Architect, 3, Martet-pisce, | ea erstield ......... d 


| Stevens, Town Hall, Brads ord . ‘a Ee EO do 
¥. Hall, Counci! Offices, likiey 


ms ‘| | Maitehelt & Co,, Architecta, Portiand-« street, Southam pt _ es ee do 


A. W. Haiden, "Dynevor- place, Swansea ... eeitabintees 
H. W. Smith, Civil Bagineer, Town Hall, Scarborough: Si-altmainubirene 


iY ee SZ Phillips, Dock-road Chambers. star peenienies 
| Surveyor to the Counctl, Town Hall, Herne + Bay senate ts 
..| T. B. Morgan, Architect, — ee tonseeeee venece Dec. | 
csssevsececcere. Borough Engineer, Town Hall “Baling w — do 
| J. 8. Brodie, Borough Eagineer, Town Hall, Blackpool .. oe do 
| W. EB. Patman, Civil i Eng Town Hall, Moriey................. «. i 


| BG. Morbey, Civil Bogineer, Town Hail, Leleaster” pebininennancasen 
da, 
| Thomas & Cule, Architects, Poutypridd 


EBngtneer to the Council, rows 3 Halli, Welameen’”.. = pokeamiine” Dex 
e or. Manictpal Offices, Wigan NOTIN Te 
BE. Rashtoa, Engineer, P: “road, Cleethorpes ciate: wae 


Additions to Basin, South Dock ...... sii 4 Swansea Harboar Trustees... .| A. 0. Schenk, Civil Ragineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea... 
Sewers, Kidmore-road espaninindntinsiiaieodie «4 Caversham UDC. noun & BP. Andrews, Surveyor, f2, Prospec:-street, Caversham .... .... 
; : "Roofing at Avonside Wharf, Bristol cence _ , Midland Railway ....... .. | Company's Architect, Cavendish Houte, Derby ws , . 
, Coun'er Cabinette .. oe ceserseee| Conteal as Radical ‘Clab Secretary, Central Finsbury Radical Ciab, 526, City- road, Be 0s to 
s. Additions to Parish Church, Tyrie . ETE | W. Reid, Architect, Saltoun- ~equare, Fraserburgh, N.E a ae 
we: Underground Convenience, Stoar-roa4, ‘Dovercourt 4 H. Ditcham, Boro Surveyor, 7, Weat-street, esate o j 
ae fwo Cottages, Rainworth ................. , | Mansfield Corporation .. » BH. White, Town Hall, Mansficld..... dis tabinhbiainesanl : 
re iu Kerbing, dc., the Esplanade . | Frinton-on-Sea (Essex) U.D.C. T. W. Golds, Surveyor, High-street, Thorp» le-Soken oc... ! 
ee. Additivns to sanatorium, Hedon- ‘road | Hall Corporation | 4, H. Hiret. Architect, Town Hall, “ a4 
oe ‘ Removal of House Refuse, & sisiienbtihiibicnisnesnans ait Te Seoonsh « of maryleboee ow, Medical Officer of Health, 3, vopae Ghoncester lace os teaeed i 
te fiouse, &c., at Schools . setae ise atoseesse earetencenen | meter eho — eae | A. O. Bvans, Architect, Pontypridd bined un 
. , Egle ONT UE EEE Eigin Town Council .................. ey = Grey {rtars-atreet, Rigi, Pr aie eee do 
- Steam Piping ......... commecuincsaccetanpeetntiascasarecs] MIDAER Corporation i vil Engineer, Town Hail, Baroley . aaa do. 
Rise t Sewerage Works, ee es Dowkking RDC. .o.cc.cccccecce uve W. Rapley, janr. Tower Hill, Dorking... IE TI Oe Dec, 21 
Fai 4 Granite and Sing (90,000 tons) LT St Yee ik Clementa, 74, Southgate, a do, 
&3a *. Cast Iron Pipes aud Laying (2,300 yards) .. seewe ss + | Fite County Council ... see W. D, Sang, Civil * Kirboabdy, st soinlicab Dec, 2: 
Zee ¥ Street Works, Bamber-street, &c. cunatimtaeabaaeth bry Ae pe U, gerne | A. Holden, Civil peer, ‘Council Offices, OC sindley sin tones 0 a 
. i} Prectpitation Tanks ....0..ccscc-c-scseerceccserencsresesevesseneser| BG, sane eae. ) Corporation .. | 6,3. ©. Broom, Ch Eogineer, Town Hall, %. Helens .........-.-- a 
: | : : Granite, &. ..... «a seaceoosomese-} Meriden B.D.C. ...c0 cus | A. Seymour, 11, Priory-atreet, Coventr i 
eS 


on Git Electrical Engtacer, einple Back, BERR cc ccesee oreciver verse} Dec. 51 


omas, 19, Blew-road, Por a 
| Taylor & Co, Civil “Tr Great George-street, eee do 
| Bagineer to the Council, Seath wood- tane, Highgate, ne do 
W. Jacques, f, Fen-court, Fenchurch-atreet, BoC. ow... cece d 
iW. A. Finch, 76, Finebary-pavement, B.C nk. eee J Jan 

neer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 5 EB... i ) 


SB. Gray, Kugineer, Teignmouth ......... . gists ja 
on Treasurer, Town Hail, Manchester 2. 0... cece. sees .| Jan 
Stevenson, 13 and 14. ; King-street, Cheapside, ae ok Jae 


Sagan Watt & Talioch, 774, Victoria-s:reet, —: we | Jan. 10 
A. Creer, Architect, Gatlahall, York .. satin | Sam. \t 
P. 0 Neill, Council Offices Fer: SGN AIO PN ae 
Messrs. Morley, 6, Wormaid-row, Leads... | do 


W. B. Woodhead & Sona, Civil am, 18, Be hange, Headford) do 


4. Morley & ou, Architects, 200, qr aon Bradford ......| 
‘ wa, Civil Kagineer, 31, High-street, Cardiff .. .... «| do 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 




















pong atin 





P08 800 HOS RCO ee Ree KeOED: Re one Oe 


ie OFF CEROCEES Ho 808 OE EO: HEE EES ORE Oe. OE OE 


i sea ooh 
"Clerk of Works FOP e renee ee eeeee +. 


aes enews ene <8 em tee eas eee 





Sandown U.D.C... 





By whom Required. 


Ot een wee eeeene 


RO Rete Cet ee 


area ed yo Board ...... 


Ww. 
E.G. 
BE. L Clare. %, King-street, I iii ania licsiertiitie. oun 
W. Ward, 47, Sherburn-terrace, Consett ... ...... se call do 
M. Hail, ‘Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax _. ef — do 
Buttery & Birds, Architects, 1, Bastnghall-square, Leods . do 
% 
Applicat? 
Salary. to be in 


GOL, POT ANBUM 00. .crsecssenenrsevenensved cot ee capes cnnnacennensnnnns reser 


Manchester i Jan. 
Corporation... vocereoeese| 4, 4B, DOF WOOK cicrerees ccocnsversetens sovessourer ces pense anconnnnonssersaecenens 











Those marked with an asterisk (*) ave adverticed 
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tH this Number, Competitions, iv, 


Contracte, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xix. Publie Appointments, xvi. & xvi. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
j. W. W.—C, & W. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
NOTE.—The of signed articles, letters, 
aod papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


We cannet undertake to return resected communi- 
cations. 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


giving addresses. 

Any commienten, | oped write an article is 
iven to approval article, when written, 
fhe , who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily y its acceptance. 

All communications Rooney and 
matters should be addressed HE EDITOR ; those 
velating to advertisements exclusivet 














ped gee ay fom which the lowest Tender is under 
in some exceptional cases and for special 


reasons. } 
"7 Denstes aseapted. t angen accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—For additions to school, Albyn- place 
(oew ium, laboratories, Bn 1 “oom, and 
laundry), for the School Board. J. A. O. Allan, 
Architect, School Board = a 22, Union-terrace, 
Aberdeen. Quantities by Messrs. Hendery & Addie, 
architectural 129, Union-street. Aberdeen : 

—7 James Gauld, Gilcomston 


Carpentry —i “Hendry & Keith, Gilcom- | 
lating. ea ” Farquhar, “Union. | 


Mil ctbaidedihns onberdneehense cess £L5.is2 to 6 


Painting. —J. W. Forrest, Union-grove’ 
(All of Aberdeen. | 


ALRESFORD.—For the erection of houses on Town 
House Estate, Alresford, Hants, for Messrs. Holling- 
worth & Gibbs. Mr. H. Yollaad Boreham, architect, 75, 


= wna 
“TT adil... ae ace emne . £1,t50 





BRISTOL.—For the erection of a carpet-beating ware- 
fone, office, &c., in Station-road, Montpelier, for Mr. 
est, Pearce, uphbolsterer, &c. Mr. Thomas Scammell. 

< architect and surveyor, 1, St. Stephen-street, 


C. A. ‘i Se evesas L*yo walt Eastabrook & Sons .. £495 
{ 5 Jeune Sanaeanes aod fw roses 599 
. soee sencee t . 
a. atheriy - ze? | ins Gosling“ $39 
“TAN of Bristol.) 





eens — For Coalville Waterworks (Contract 


weet ih... § a, M.Inst.C.E., Leicester : 
Hayward: i iiocaceindane £9,073 sg 3! 
ID a¢.ckeennes ce 8,874 9 0 
Grate & Co, Us Ts pebeaee 7.9009 0 © 
Stewart a 373 09 0 
Fairbairn, Lawson, ! tn 
sins sacs snassss oukscansees 7,232 0 © 
Grant, Ritchie, +n eese seecese « 7, t60 0 © 
Fawcett, Preston. & 5 MM asosee Joy Oo 0 
Peas & Ca... EAM. ccceciccccocs 6,846 18 0 
Glenfield & Kennedy, Led. ........ .789 8 6 
eee B Co.. TAG. cc cccccccscecs 6,701 7 0 
Robinson, B Oe. ceccsscces 6,636 19 8 
Summers & a ee 4 6376 © o 
Victor Coates & Co., Ltd........... 6,352 8 o 
iia Mh; avcheswetee sine $638 9 © 
‘The Marine Engine Works 6,314 © 0 
Ashton, Frost, & Co., Lad. ........ $.288 0 o 


Watt & Co, Smethwick, Birming- 
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CROYDON.—For the erection of a pair of bouses at 


Ek Mr. Frank Wiodsor. architect and 
. ae t, High-strect, ( mapeens ~ 
& Co. ...... £1,607 | W. E. Barnes . £1,350 
F. Knight jun. . sess 1,900] Smith & Sons ...... 1,338 
Hundley Bros... ssoee 3,990] C. J. Saunders® .... 1,300 
pbanebiees 1,390 





DERBY. 1.-t additions, &c.. _ Abbey-street school, 
le the Board. Mr. S. Antliff, architect, 


, Day “aoe by archive! — 
z THE Beeson Boa t3 7|Radford & 


~ o o}| Greaves...... £783 0 0 

A. Browne 788 16 tg A Co. «0+. 7g 84 20 

- YVernom .... 774 10 © » Wage ...... 736 19 0 
Fisher ........ 772 © @| pr moh 


L& NW 6) 
A. Sb a 2 ; eo} 





FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a detached 
house, for Dr. G. C. Bell. Mewrs. Harrington, Ley, & 
Tomkins, architects, Frinton-on-Sea, and 652, Bishops- 
gate street om E a | and Romford :— 

D. Collins*. ogee ounce 





FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For alterations and additions 
to Ivamsvilie, for Mr. J. V. Vesey Fitzgerald, K.¢ 
Messrs. Harrington, Ley, & Tomkios, architects, Frinton 
on Sea, Essex : 

D. Collins*.... eabdeoes eincdescetcsnunee 





For the erection of a detached 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 


house, for Mr. A. West. Messrs. Harrington, Ley, & 
Tomkins, architects, Friaton-on-Sea, Essex : 
rrr OS) ee ae -- £585 
i MN csescedaveus é#o , C. Mills ; , $75 
E. West. vencminée WEN 


GRKIMSBY.—For supplying and erecting 125 sewer 
ventilating shafts in the Humber Ward. Mr. H. Giloert 
Whyat, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer :— 


A. Cook... ......4$39 11 Sharpe & Co.? 

J. Duke, Lad... sea 8 «| Goldahx orpe “ 

J. RK. Cole 498 16 8 Shuttleworth! 
Kennington & | $ Not according to 
Dolby,Grimsby* 427 10 9} schedule 


GRIMSBY.—For erection of weigh office, foreman's 

room, stores, end other out-bwildings in connexion with 
destructor. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A. M.lost.C.£., 
Borough Engineer 
T. R. Waterman £679 19 0! Hewins & Good- 
C. W. Dixon .. 555 13 § hand ... £§27 9 
(5. Cook........ §§$ @ of Gilbert & Kirton® 524 14 © 
F. Swallow .... sagtg 2) 

(All of Grimaby.! 


and erecting a ro-ton 


GRIMSBY.—For supplying 


weigh abridge in connexion with destructor, Mr. H. 
Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer :— 

W. AT. way eeasad ae Hodgson & Stead .... £6 ’ 
M. Pooley ...... 6s | C. Ross 43 
S. Demkeet.cccss cccecs 63 | J. Greenwood, Salford* 58 


WALLINGTON —For the erection of a pair of villas, 
Grosvenor-avenue, Wallington, Surrey, for Mr. J. H. R. 
Cutier, and under the supervision of Mr. Arthur L. 
Dartnell, architect and surveyor, 62, High-street, 


Croydon : 

W. Gowman .... £1,123 19 |] Sedawick Bros... .. Los 0 

W.C. & ALE, | W. Martin ——sene’ Ga 
Cheshire ...... 1,000 of W. Roberts* ...... 849 © 


Smart & Son .... 975 91 





WHITSTARLE.—For tar pavieg. new latrines, sani 
tary work, and new drainage at the Oxford-street Board 
Schools, Whitstable. Mr. A. A. Kemp, architect and 
surveyor :— 


F. G. Browning .. £°s3 W. Cambern ...... £5"? 9 
Thos, Co'lar .. 60 °s 18 { T. W. Porter...... 566 12 
Gana & Co. .... o | Amos & Foadt. $44 17 


“tal of Whitstable.) 
+ Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :-— 

* Recommended for acceptance. 

ARISTOTLE-ROAD (Boys' and Girls’ Departments). 

— Providing and fixing complete low - pressure hot-water 
apparatus to two halls, ten class-rooms, cloak-rooms, cor- 
ridors, an¢ lavatories :— 


J. & F. Mayw...... £515 o| Wenham & Waters, 
Oldroyd & Co, pe f° Arete 
BOE ccdntcddcces S00 OS 3, Bin saa 28-8 
Stevens & Soms .. g05 0] Duffield & Sors - 425 0 

Cannon & Sons.... 479 @/ Defies & Sons, 
ee Yt Aas. 384 0° 





BROCKLEYV-ROAD. Manual training centre for 
twenty children, with room for practical science over 





Appleby ........-- a ons Mitchell & Son £1,776 
Garrett & Son ..... | T. D. Leng 1.906 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. ae | Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,593 
F. & H. F. Higgs 1,784! 1.& C. Bowyer .... 1,669 
We DOWUS... cocc.ere 1,776 | E. Toggs .......... 1,669 
Bulled & Co. ...... 1,772 | General Builders, 

Rice & Son ........ 3,74 | Lad.* Hibesut ie 

ELTRINGHAM-STREET (Infants’ Department).— 


Altering ition of existing partition and providing an 
additional glazed partition in order to redivide classrooms 
& and F ie three rooms ; also reversing stepped- flooring 
in the middle room for left light and providing open fire 
portable stove for warming this room, including brick flue 
and stack in coanexion with same ; also partitioning off 
portion of hall to provide an additional classroom for forty - 
eight children :— : 

R. S. Ronald .. £g20 0 0! Rice &Son.... £319 0 
London School | Green & Twilley 303 © 0 

Furniture Co. 36: 7 91 ee & 

Hooper & Son . 323 0 0} Co,!I 225 0 0 
E. Triggs ...... 3tt 0 | Garrett & — * 293 © o 





ENFIELD-ROAD (Special School).—Forming new 
entrance and building separate offices for boys ; construct- 
ing a bathroom inside building ; also providing oak 
fencing in order to form sep irate playgrounds, oP i i- 


Williams & Son ...... £383 | Lawrance & Sons.... £539 
Sheffield Bros. ...... «73 | Dearing & Son ...... a0 
Grover & Som .....++- s70 Barrett & Power .... 437 
J. Stewart 22.06.0006 §36 | Johnson & Co." ...... 349 








G REENING STREET SITE.— Providing and fixing 


fencing, Ac 

G. PS ste bea Lists Smith & Co....... £140 © 

W. Harbrow....... 155 0 | E. Proctor* 110 © 
HVCH.STREET, 


TOWER HAMLETS (infants’).— 
Providing gisz-d panition to divide classroom B, and 
reversing the stepped flooring in the two rooms thus 
formed for left ligbt, including bricking up fireplace and 
providing two open fire portable stoves for warming the 


roo 
A b Symes Lvs 0 01 A.W. Derby ..£261 13 6 
2 & J Wood 264 A. J. Sheffield... 230 0 0 

T. Robey 262 o o G. Basker® .... 215 09 @ 





MEDRURN-STREET (Infants’ Department) —Alter 
ing pasitic of exumting partition and providing an 
additional glazed partition to redivide classrooms F and 
G into three rooms: including reversing stepped flooring 
ta two of these rooms for lef: light, with the comsequentiai 
alterations to fireplaces. doorwey, Ac. :— 

M. Pearson.......... £320) Barrett & Power* .... £287 


T. L. Green sahanee 317 





ROSE BERY-AVENUE.—Altering and refitting offices 
ail departments; providing new soil drains, re-using 
present surface water drains where practicable ; acd refi: 
ong ig ed all departments 


J.& M. Patrick . £3,248 o| Johnson & Co. .. £1,950 © 

Maxeeil Bros, J Peattie eco 8,978 © 
Led. -.ese 2,18 oo! Durbin & Kates 

l awranc: . & Sons 1.934 © mark ‘ 1.749 0 

Falkner & Sons 1.973 0: R. P Beattie ie. 1,748 7 


Williams & Son . 1,920 o!| Willmott & Sons* 1,705 0 
Stevens Bros..... 1,374 


UPPER KENNINGTON. L ANE. Providing manual 


training cemtre for forty chiudrer 

Martia, Wells, & Co., | Garrett & Son £1,149 
Lid . £1,327 ij & ¢ Bowyer co 98,857 

Mitchell & Son t.229 | General Builders, 

Johnson & Co , Led 1,234 7” . we 
ice & Son ........ 2,206 | Lathey Bros. . 1,097 

Smith & Som..... r.29'' J. & M. Patrick, 

1. 1. Leng .. 1.194] London aod Re- 

F. Triggs . Stent Chatter ..ccocce . 1093 

Bulled & Co. z,1$7 | 





WHITFIELD-STREET (Guis’ Department) —Alter- 
ing position of partition between classrooms A and C and 
reversing the stepped flooring in ‘latter room in order to 
obtain side lighting ; also'altering positions of two windows 
in the former room (A) for the same purpose. (Infants’ 
Department.— Forming new passage and steps in order to 
obtain direct access to Classrooms B and C, and providing 
new doorway, stove, Ac. in connexion with same ; also 
altering positions of two windows im classroom A to obtain 


side hght : — 
a tant & Hust. £s«9 London School Fur- 

Pearson _.<.... 53 © niture Co. ..Lo7 0 
Dees ham Sons . 498 to | Thompson Be- 
Stevens B-os - 98 10 veridge* .... 432 © 


R. S. Buckeridge . 492 6 


WINDSOR - ROAD (Special School). — Providing 
offices for boys and girls, and oak fencing to form separate 
playgrounds, including altering position of the sormal 
boys’ entrance gateway in connezion with same; also 
forming new entrance gateways for the special boys and 


girls 
Lawrance & Sons .... £620 | Belcher & Co., Ltd.” £359 
J. Saewent cccccccece 542 


The interiors of the following schools will be cleaned be- 
tween December 13. 1922, and January 3, 1902, and the 
exteriors of the schools marked ¢ will be painted between 
April ¢ and May 2, 1903 °— 

+*RLOOMFIELD-ROAD (clean interiors Boys 
Girls’, and paint interiors of Junior Mixed and = 
schools : —_ 

Hayter & Son.. £615 09 10! G. Kemp ...... Lago co 
H. Groves .... 903 9 co E. Proctor®.... 435 © @ 
W. Banks.... . 495 15 6 





BRACKENBURY-ROAD:— 





G. H. Sealy £31 0 of W.R.& A. Hide£r7t o © 
8 Seer 293 © 0} F. Chidicy®.... 296 6 1 
S. Polden...... sat 1s o| Bristow & Eat- 
Chinchea & Co. 285 15 o WEE ac cccece s19 0° © 
CHEQUER-STREET (cld Too rrong. § - > 
Jobnson & Co. ....h100 0 icher & Co., Lad. £72 to 
W. Chappeli ...... 9s 0° oun er zo 18 


Stevens Bros. .... 78 @ 





#+DALMAIN-ROAD :- 
H &G. Mallett .. £551 17 | G. Kemp........-. £38 9 
|. & M. Patrick a8 0 C.G. Jones®...... 328 13 
J. & C. Bowyer «38 0 





DROOP-STREET :— R 
G. H. Sealy ...... £262 10] F. Chidiey........ £165 9 
H.C. Clifton...... 2%6 o| Chimhben & Co.* 149 «6S 
W. Chappell ...... 175 0 | Bristow & Eatwell 157 17 





ELLERSLIE-ROAD.— d 
G. H Sealy .. £ase 10| W OR. & Hide*.... £188 10 
G. Neal ...... - 295 F. Chidiey ae 180 3 
S. Polden ..... 195 10) Bristow & Eatwell 153 © 


(See also next page. 















































































THE BUILDER. 








ENFIELD-ROAD: ~ 


Grover & Son ........ £307 | Marchant & Hirst ~» £2a? 

McCormick & Sons .. 346) G. Wales ....+-055> a 

Viney & Stone ...... 307 | Stevens Bros, ....-+ a 
G. Barker* ...... Lom 





tGAINSBOROUGH-ROAD :— 





Gibb & Ce, ...... £48 0} A. W. Derby...... Lees 0 
Chessum & aso 0} Silk & Son........ 493 © 
G. Barker ........ q40 0} Vigor & Co*...... 386 x0 
Corfield & Co. 4x6 0} 





GRAFTON-ROAD :— 








Rate Bros. ....£500 0 0! Marchant & 
Dearing & Son 438 © ©; Hirst _...... Lacey 0 
McCormick & = Ww. <n 
SOMB .ccccene eo unninegs .. 400 1 
™ | Stevens Bros.” 339 © © 
HINDLE-STREET :— 
Cc. & W. Hun- 1& Barker freer 6 
nings ........ £272 10 o| Barrett A 
Grover & Son., 242 0 ©} ‘ower® ...... 197 © © 
Corfield & Co... 2 1 oO} 
HITHER GREEN :— 
W. Hornett ...... rat ro | Hayter & Son «es £16 0 
}. & C. Bowyer 224 0 W. Banks ...... 193 10 
a eee 218 of C. G. Jones*...... 191 0 
H. Groves . 194 0} 


HOMERTON-ROW (clean interior of old portion 
and paint interior of enlargement :— 
Corfield & Co. ....6431 10 j Silk & Son ooeeh3PO 0 
Collis Willmott &Son gt: 10 | Chessum & Sons 340 «0 


Shermer & Sons, Lid. go 0 | G. Barker*.... Rit 6 
A. W. Derby ...... 3995 of Vigor & Co. ...... 307 « 
Grover & Son 378 «| 


¢ HUGH MYDDELTON -— 
Smith & Sons, Lad. £390 of C. & W. Hunnings L609 © 
Lathey Bros. ...... tio «6o} Williams & Son Fang 











McCormick & Sons 69° 0! A.W. Derby...... toa 0 
Marchant & Hirst... 64% o | Stevens Bros.’ .... 524 10 
Johnson & Co. caus GD Ol 

HUGON.-ROAD :— 
Green & Swilley .. £354 0! E. Flood.......... Lage o 
Lorden & Som .... 333 15 | Lathey Bros....... m7 © 
W. Hammond ....  2g5 10} C. Gurling* ...... 242 10 

yh at a 

dwaties ago 0} Black & Son...... £200 

cae eee 239 (0 W. |. Howie...... a2 rs 
J. &€ Bowyer.... 225 o}G. Kemp ....... 199 © 
C. G. Jones........ 2a3 6] H. tsrowes* ...... 28 © 





MILLFIELDS-ROAD (clean interior of main building 
and paint interior of new centres) : — 





J. Stewart ........ £374 s | Stevens Bros. .... £322 © 
Silk & Son ........ 706 © | G. Wales* ........ 79 OO 
McCormick & Soms 365 0/ 

MULGRAVE-PLACE :— 
E. Proctor .......... £208 | Holliday & * Green- 
Wy Cac iscesses us 370} wood, Lid. ........ £1% 
Hayter & Son........ 170 1 W. J. Howie® ........ 149 

















B.NOWELL &CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chie! Office. Warwick Read, KENSINGTON. 


MOTIMATES GIVES FOR ETRRY puscnirrion 
wakine. ane 


NORTH END-ROAD:~ 














W. Hammond .... £31: o | W. Hornett*...... £196 10 
Holloway Bros. I Bristow & Eatwell 177 10 
(London), Lad... 229 97 
PE.NROSE-STREET (old jon) :— 
W. V. Goad ..... .£arh 0! Maxeell Bros.,Lad, £189 0 
Sayer & Son...... esa t7) J. C. Chalkley*® .. 165 © 
& Ca... 06 0} 
PLASSY-ROAD +— 
Black & Son .. £262 o o/ H. Groves fata 0 0 
& C. Bowyer 299 © 0 | G. Kemp... 210 8 © 
Hayter & Son.. 259 © o/ C, G. Jones. ams 
J. & M. Panick 234 © of W. Banks* . 199 17 € 
PLUM-LANE (iron taliiege > : 
Hayter & Son ......£75 cit . Hodgin .... . hag 
Smith & Sons, Lid. 53 ©] E. Proctor® ........ o ° 
ROMAN-ROAD > 
Viney & Stone.... Zarr o! Silk & Son......+- £4es 10 
A. W. Derby...... 425 ©| Elkiegton & Sons 479 10 
A. J, Sheffield .... 409 0 | Vigor & Co.".....+ 487 10 
t+ ST. CLEMENT'S (Boys’, Girls’, Infants’, and 
Special): 
G. H. Sealy ...... £85 3 | W. Chappell ...... Lys 0 
General Build W.R.& A. Hide. ye o 
id... o;| Chinchen & Co. .. 306 14 
S. Pebdee ciccevss 396 of Bristow & Earwell® 311 10 

















W. H. Lascelles & Go., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ €ONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 














ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











Chief Office :—N. ne 
+—Noston, -Ham, 
Loadon —Mr. B. A. Williams, 
36, Craven-strect, Strand. 
The Seyssel and Metallic Len 
augpien Conpuay Ot Te Geen 





| 


Fetter-lane, E.C, 











QUANTITIES, &c.. LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [ Papese Se. oe 


- W eet ns: imate: 
= PRINCSS sTREET. 67 wm 

METCHIM & SON | * yo eieStere ask ne 

“QUANTITY SURVEYOR® DIARY AND TASBLEX 


‘or 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1). Post 11 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices ; Great Western Chambers, Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddingt 


WOREED STONE A SPECIALITY 


PILKINGTON& CO 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STRERT, LONDOS, BO. 
Telephone No., £761 Avenne. 


Reayrat red PY aha Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalte. 


PATENT ASPHRALTE and FELT ROOFIEG. 
ACID-RESISTING ASYHALTR. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 

















~ EWART'S 
EMPRESS’ SMOKE CURE 








NWOISELESssS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful a> 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for (Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 





